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AGRICULTURAL . . 
. DEVELOPMENT. | 
| 


N the newspapers of last Saturday two extremely interesting 
announcements appeared side by side. One was to the 
ellect that there had been a new outbreak of foot-and 
mouth disease near Derby, and that it had been necessary 
to pole-axe a number of animals and to issue an ordet 

prolubiting the removal of cattle, sheep, goats and swine within 
a fifteen-mile radius The other announcement was that the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries have succeeded in inducing 
the Development Commissioners to expend an amount of about 
fifty thousand pounds a year on agricultural research. It needs 
no saying that every reader who is interested in rural affairs 
will see a very close connection between the one item and the 
other. We have often pointed out before the qualities and the 
defects which are exhibited by the Board of Agriculture in 
dealing with animal diseases. Mr. Stockman, head of the 
Veterinary Department, is a first-rate man for the position he 
holds, and invariably acts with a promptitude and thorough 
ness which are deserving of all pratse. In other words, the Board 
at Whitehall possesses servants who are thoroughly qualified 
to stamp out disease. On the other hand, it is a cause of 
nervous apprehension among stock-breeders that again and again 
a new outbreak ts notified, and at the end of prolonged investiga 
tion the Board of Agriculture are forced te admit that they can- 
not trace the cause of infection. We are well aware that many 
difficulties confront them in this task, because germs can be 
carried in so many different ways in an island country which 
derives so much of its provisions from abroad. Not only is 
there a constant peril of contamination from hay and straw, 
but there are quantities of packing used for various goods 
that mav or may not be contaminated. The method by which 
infection is carried from one country to another is not the busi- 
ness of a veterinary surgeon, but of a bacteriologist, and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that His Majesty’s Government will take 
steps to ensure that funds for a very thorough investigation of 
foot-and-mouth disease be made available out of this grant of 
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fifty thousand pounds. In fact, future work ought to do much 
to remove a reproach often brought against the Board, namely, 
that they have not done as much to encourage research as they 
ought to have done. 

Some of us can remember that when, many years ago, the 
brothers Garton made their surprising discoveries about breeding 
wheat, and evolved what then was a considerable improvement 
upon existing breeds, they received no help from official quarters. 
(his is exactly a case in which such help should be forthcoming, 
because the discoverer of a new breed of plant cannot hope to 
receive from his discovery the reward which is so freely given 
to the pioneers in other branches of science. There can be 
no patent issued to protect the breeder of wheat ; nor is there 
anything to hinder anyone who cares to do so from purchasing 
a quantity of any new species for seed, growing it on his own 
vround and next year selling the produce at a price considerably 
more than what is paid for ordinary wheat. Even he will not 
be allowed to reap any special profit for a long time, since in 
the ordinary course of things others will also grow the wheat, 
and it will soon fall to the level of ordinary seed. In a way 
this may be desirable, since it enables the whole of the country 
to take full advantage of the discovery made ; but the scientific 
expert gains nothing. If he had invented an engineering 
appliance, or even a patent medicine, the Patent Office would 
have helped to ensure his due reward. We are glad, therefore, 
to see among the groups of subjects for which this fund is to 
be made available plant-breeding, as well plant physiology 
and plant nutrition. At Cambridge, where wheat investiga- 
tions are being conducted on a considerable scale, expenses are 
found to be heavy, and would be heavier still were it not possible 
to obtain land from the Colleges. An experimental farm can 
never be conducted on a purely mercantile plan. It is, for 
example, a far more important matter that wheat should be 
threshed in such a manner as to present a pure and clean sample 
than that it should be threshed simply so as to give the smallest 
labour bill. No inventive genius has yet discovered a threshing- 
machine satisfactory to the hybridist, and at present it is found 
necessary to use the old-fashioned flail if the sample is to be 
kept pure. That is only one example of the manner in which 
the experimentalist must run up expenses that the simple 
husbandman would avoid. 

Fruit-growing, including the practical treatment of plant 
dliseases, ought to offer another useful field for enquiry, and it 
is to be hoped that funds will be allotted to those already 
engaged in this work, and doing it well, rather than to new- 
comers. It will be necessary to keep in mind the elementary 
fact that the object of the Development Fund is not to provide 
salaries for a certain number of people who otherwise would 
be impecunious, but to ensure that research of a profitable 
kind is efficiently and economically pushed forward. Agri- 
cultural zoology is another of the subjects enumerated, and 
will be interesting to see how the scope of this wide term is 
defined. It certainly ought to include entomology, for it is 
generally conceded that farm animals suffer as much from para- 
sites and tormenting flies as do human beings. This forms a 
loss which could, by a little research, be stated in terms 
of hard cash. You cannot allow cows and horses to be driven 
almost crazy for every day of several months during summer 
without in some way depreciating their value. At any rate, 
the advantages of rest and green food are in many cases 
nullified by the persistence of the little pests that make 
enjoyment impossible to our four-footed friends. On_ the 
other subjects mentioned there is certainly abundant room 
for investigation. Dairying itself is merely in its infancy, 
if we regard it as a means for providing germ-free milk. A few 
enlightened individuals here and there are making progress ; 
but their work is as yet to a large extent experimental, and they 
want to have the ground made sure for them by a scientific 
expert. It would be possible to go through the other subjects 
in the same way, but we must content ourselves for the present 
with congratulating the Board of Agriculture on receiving 
exactly that help which is needed to make it as efficient as any 
other body of the kind in Europe. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. Guy 

) Graham. Mrs. Graham is the only daughter of Mr. 

Frank Stobart of Selaby, County Durham, and was married to 

Captain Graham, the eldest son of Sir Reginald Graham, Bart., 
of Norton Conyers, on July 18th. 


*,* lt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be eranted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 


spondence at once to him. 
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IS MAJESTY’S subjects must have read with great 
satisfaction the accounts of the excellent sport he is 
enjoying in Scotland. His first week there was spent 
with the Mackintosh of Mackintosh, and in the course 
of it about fourteen hundred brace of grouse were shot 

by His Majesty and other guests. At the end of the week he 
motored over to Tulchan on a visit to Mr. Arthur Sassoon, where 
equally good sport was provided. If ever a monarch were in 
need of the relaxation and fresh air which grouse-shooting 
afiords, King George V. is surely in that position. Not only has 
he undergone the tremendous work and strain involved by the 
Coronation and its attendant pageants, but his endurance was 
still further tried by a political crisis of great acuteness. It is 
impossible that he should not feel the need of rest after the 
exertion implied by all this. 


Sportsmen in Scotland, now that the freshness has worn 
off the grouse-shooting, are turning their attention to the deer, 
and we publish in another part of the paper an interesting state 
ment concerning the condition of the stags, and the prospects 
for the stalking season, by Mr. Seton Gordon. His report is, 
on the whole, favourable, though he finds it necessary to pomt 
out that the conditions in Aberdeen do not prevail throughout 
the whole country. In fact, we have had pessimistic accounts 
from other parts. The owner of a large deer forest in Inverness 
shire informs us that the stags are backward, and_ that 
he has never known them so bad in their coats as they are 
this year. He attributes this to the long drought in the spring, 
when for six weeks in April and May they had no rain, and the 
spring grass did not come till very late. He tells us that this 
season it Is very ext eptional to see a “ good” stag with his 
summer coat, although on this moor it is the custom to feed 
heavily during the winter. He says that he has seen one or two 
nice heads, but only killed one stag so far, and he was in poot 
condition. Undoubtedly, the weather has been patchy in 
character, and consequently there are exceptions to the general 
cheeriness of the outlook. 


Much European attention has been devoted to the speech 
made by the German Emperor at Hanover. To the general 
reader it does not seem to convey any sinister meaning ; on the 
contrary, the simile used by the Kaiser appears to be not only 
harmless, but singularly wise. He pointed out that when the 
German officers are engaged in racing, at the critical moment 
they use whip and spur not on the horses of their opponents, 
but in urging each his own steed to victory. He applied this 
to the European countries which are racing with all their 
strength for commercial success, and his advice was that each 
should urge on with all possible endeavour and without inter- 
fering with other countries. This advice on the surface appears 
to be perfectly sound, and in all probability it is just as safe to 
take the Emperor’s words for what they mean as to seek below 
the surface for some obscure motive. 

September has arrived and with it the beginning of the 
partridge-shooting. On another page we publish from authori- 
tative sources statements of the condition of the birds in various 
parts of the country. The outlook on the whole is much 
brighter than that of any recent year. Our Scottish corre- 
spondent in particular points out that not only has this been 
a favourable year for nesting and rearing, but that the range 
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of the partridge is being very much extended in that country. 
Sportsmen have introduced partridges on many shoots 
where they did not exist before. From the south of England 
equally good reports are forthcoming, though it will be noticed 
that here and there throughout the rest of the country there 
are places, such as Northumberland, for example, where the 
supply of birds is only middling. On the whole, however, it 
would appear that sportsmen have every prospect of enjoying 
a good season. They will be able to begin their shooting earlier 
than usual, as already the cornfields are bare and in many places 
the ploughshare is uprooting the stubble 


The Entomological Research Committee (Tropical Africa), 
which was founded in 1909 mainly owing to the exertions of 
Dr. Shipley, is occupied at present with the destruction of 
insect pests in countries where cotton is grown, and stringent 
measures have lately been adopted in Nyasaland. [very land- 
owner and cotton-planter must uproot all the cotton bushes on 
his land before October Ist and burn them; if he neglects to 
do so, the Government does it for him at his expense and fines 
him heavily. The new legislation also provides for the dis- 
infection of all imported seed. It is only by prompt action of 
this kind that such pests can be got rid of. The example of 
the Government of Nyasaland might be imitated in such cases 
by the Board of Agriculture. 


In that easy-chair from which he dispenses wit and wisdom, 
Sir Ray Lankester has recently been discoursing on scent — that 
everlastingly fascinating problem to the naturalist. As usual, 
he writes with encyclopedic knowledge, yet even Sir Ray 
Lankester cannot find any sure guidance through the labyrinth 


of problems which he states so clearly. The smell that is agree 
able to one nose ts, for no reason that can Le stated, disagreeable 
to another. There are people to whom even the odour of roses is 


obnoxious, and others who derive the greatest pleasure from the 
fragrance of garlic and onions. Coloured people have been known 
to assert that white people carry an offensive odour with them, 
and white people say the same of them. Animals are often: 
attracted by the very scent that disgusts human beings. 
There is no unanimity even about the perfumes of the chemist. 
Patchouli, for example, is grateful to one nose, not to another. 
Scent, in these days when so many branches of science seem to 
be exhausted, still opens up a wide and profit ible field 
of study. 


SONNET. 
Across the lamplit street where newsboys cried 
The evening papers and, like beasts of prey, 
Che sullen tram-cars roared, she made her way 
As Artemis upon the mountain-sic 
She brought with her the gleaming peewit’s cry, 
And song of peaty streams that leave their foam 
To rim the secret pools ; where rabbits roam 
The bracken slopes clean-cut against the sky 
She breathed of beech-trees at the forest’s edge, 
Shedding their autumn-glory on the breeze, 
\ camp of gypsies by a roadside hedge,— 
The smell of apples and of blackberries. 
So like a flame that leaps into the night 
She made the earth show fairer for her light. 

RK. Fk. DARWIN, 


A correspondent sends us a most curious account of a 
series of quarrels over an avine domicile which occurred in the 
varden of a friend of his. As is usual when these disputes arise, 
the contested site was a hole in a tree, and the first people 
noticed to occupy it were a pair of the smaller spotted wood- 
peckers. Very soon a pair of green woodpeckers came along, 
enlarged the hole and took the place for themselves. What 
followed is a little obscure in its details, but its general result 
was that the spotted wood pec kers again got possession, by 
making the hole so small, with a cement-work of mud, that the 
green woodpeckers could not go in and out of it. But what 
were the green people doing that they did not interfere with 
this process, or that, seeing if completed, they did not peck 
away the mud? After that, some starlings dispossessed the 
spotted woodpeckers, and the starlings in their turn were 
“outed ” by the persistency of a pair of sparrows the lodging 
thus descending in the character of its tenants. The most 
curious point in the whole story is the use of mud by the spotted 
woodper ker to diminish the size of the hole, for we had believed 
this to be nearly peculiar, among our native birds, to the 
nut-hatch. 


The meeting between Kent and Surrey at the Oval last week 
in Strudwick’s benefit match produced a tremendous struggle. 
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On a wicket much aflected by rain the bowlers always were 
asters ob tive Ltn In Surrey first Innings of 145 Mr. Cart 
et the pace with eight wickets for 67. Then came Smith with 


eight for 31 out of a total of 107. One would think these 


perlormanee ood enough for most people, but they were not 
ool enough for Woolley vlio proceeded to dismiss seven bats 
men for g runs in Surrey econd innings, Which amounted to 
63. Finally Smith, with five for 33, put the finishing touch, 
ind enabled his side to scramble home by g runs \part from 
these notable bowling feats, and the fact that 34 was the highest 


individual innings on either side, the match was also remarkable 
flor the wicket-keeping of Huish, who had a hand in the downfall 
Incidentally, the defeat of Kent 
placed Warwickshire at the head of the championship table 
md the defeat of Northamptonshire on Tu sday established the 
position of this county as champions for 1911 Mr. Frank Fostet 


ol ten ot Surrey wicket 


unel dat team are to lee thoroughly congratulated 


During the last lortmight there has poured into this office 
ol article on French gardens We have so tar not 
published any of them, and the reason is simple. The test of 


the French garden must le in the balance-sheet, and no one has 


i fev “ 


o far, been able to supply figures that prove commercial success 
In fact, it would almost appear as though a great many of those 
vho have tried this form of horticulture had done so for literary 
ind show purposes only After a few months’ trial, when it 
is impossible for them to speak with any authority, they begin 
to write artic ind in Some cases visitors are admitted to the 
French garden only on payment of a fe Now it would be 
very interesting indeed if someone who has devoted time and 
attention to the matter would set forth a profit and loss account 
in figures that anyone could understand. Most of those who 
have written tou iv that there has been considerable loss at the 
bevinning, but that “ next year’ better results may be expected. 
Unfortunately, “ next year’ seems a close relation to to-morrow 
Vinch os always comme but never arrive 


Phe excessive drought of the present year has had a detri- 
mental influence on vegetables generally. and yet some excellent 
exiubits were to be seen at the National Vegetable Society’ 
Exlubition, held on the j3oth ult., in the Royal Horticultural 
Hall fhe number of entries was less than last year, but 
the quality was of a high order, tomatoes and potatoes m 
particular bempg exceptionally good Onions, beetroots and 
leeks had flourished m spite of the heat and drought Among 
those kinds not eenerally grown, sweet corn, or edible maize, 

is ol superb quality, andit is evident that this is a valuable 
veevetable in this country during hot seasons Kohl rabt, too 
Vil owl and, to some extent, took the place ol turnips ; 
while New Zealand spinach superseded the ordinary kinds 
llis comparatively young society has done much good 


vork mm bringing vevetables of good quality before the public, 
by holding trials of different kinds and by arranging exlibi 
tion and deserve thre upport ol all those interested in 
this branch of gardenine 


Those specially interested im hardy trees and shrubs are 
wequainted with many of the new kinds that have been intro 
duced trom Northern China during recent years, but the average 
ardener ts not, in many instances, so well informed. Those who 
visited the fortnightly exhibition of the Royal Horticultural 
society on Tuesday last had an opportunity of seeing a unique 
indi comprehensive exhibit of the latest kinds Phis came trom 
the Hon. Vieary Gibbs, and consisted of about eight hundred 
distinet varieties, most or all of which are likely to prove hardy 
in this country Hydrangea Sargenti, with large, leathery 
leaves and huge trusses of pale blue flowers ; Ailantus vilmorini 
ana, With beautiful pinnate leaves five feet long; a new, 
unnamed species of Paulownia, and a new tulip tree, Liquidambet 
chinensis, the large leaves of which turn a beautiful gold and red 
colour in the autumn, were four that experts considered to be of 


exceptional merit. The whole of the plants shown had been 
raised from seed in less than four years, hence many of them 
did not show their true characters It is obvious that 


many will never be of more than botanical interest, but a large 
number will undoubtedly prove valuable garden plants, and 
ill will provide useful new material for the hybridist It is 
in this latter respect that these trees and shrubs from Northern 
China may be expected to exert the greatest influence in our 
gardens in future years 


Although the establishment of an aerial post to Windsor is 
carcely meant as a serious addition to the work of the Post 
Othies it is a most interesting experiment, and no one can 
prophesy what it will lead to. The first journeys of the railway 

ere exlibitionary in characte The passengers were played 
in by a band, and played out again when they arrived at a 
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station. Nobody could have seen in those picturesque functions 
the nucleus of that mighty railway system which has now been 
spread over the whole of Great Britain. It might very well be 
the same with the aerial post. For the moment it is being 
viven as a display, the proceeds of which are to be charitably 
bestowed. But probably before those who are now children 
have passed the age of maturity, passage by air will be accepted 
as a normal factor in the travelling facilities of the public. The 
post to Windsor may be compared with the journey of the Alice 
across the Atlantic in 1837 or the first delivery of a Transatlantic 
cable. 


ven if we consider the final figures, or, rather, the final 
forecast of the figures published by the Census of Production 
to be no more than a clever estimate, they are still of great 
value and importance. In future years they may be expected 
to become more exact. The quantities are really so huge that 
it is not possible for the mind to realise them. Seven million 
people, exclusive of out-workers, are engaged in the industries 
under review. To get the total number of workpeople in the 
United Kingdom, certain great additions must be made, notably 
those engaged in agriculture. Usually it is assumed that there 
are fifteen and a-half million workpeople, and it is probable that 
these figures are not far wrong. The net output is given at 
seven hundred and twelve miiiion pounds. As we have stated, 
these figures are only approximate. In many trades accurate 
accounts are not kept, and in others there is what may be called 
floating labour’? which is not enumerated. The figures, how 
ever, will serve as a starting point for a future Census, and will 
afford a standard of comparison. In time, no doubt, we shall 
be able to know the fluctuations of industrial productivity as 
accurately as we know the fluctuations of the population. 


THE WATER MILL. 
Grey gables bend above the placid stream, 
Whose mirrored surface holds them like a dream 


Ihe oily waters teed the breast-shot wheel, 


Which drives white spray with slow-revolving reel, 


\ guinea-fowl runs clacking down the hedge ; 
Some white ducks paddle by the river’s edge 


Flour-dusty sacks await in piled-up rows 


\ covered van tipped up against the house. 


All sleeps in peace save where the damsel’s tones 


Raises shrill chatter o’er the whirling stones, 


As clattering on the shoe it jiggs awry 


Feeding the grain into the trough’s wide eye. 


What land can show a fairer scene than this 
Where sky and wood and water meet and kiss ? 


ARTHUR CLARK KENNEDY 


Good judgment was displayed in deciding that the meetings 
of the Railway Commissioners should be held in public. The 
daily papers have already begun to report the proceedings with 
vreat fulness and impartiality. It is incumbent on every good 
citizen to read the evidence for himself so as to form a matured 
judgment on the causes of labour unrest. It is very evident 
that much of the difficulty has arisen from public ignorance of 
the issues at stake, and if these were clearly brought out a body 
of opinion would be formed against which neither employers 
not employed would be able to operate. It is not superfluous 
to add that the statements should be approached with a perfectly 
open mind. The end to be kept in view is the arrival by agree- 
ment at an arrangement which will enable the country to avoid 
strikes in the future. A thorough understanding of the views 
alike of men and masters is to that end a necessary preliminary. 


London ratepayers will not grudge the increase of payment 
which has been made to the officers and men of the Metropolitan 
Police. They recognise not only that these men are renowned 
throughout the world for the manner, at once efficient and 
courteous, with which they discharge their duties, but also that 
these duties have been increased and changed very greatly 
within the last few years. The streets, full as they now are of 
swift-running, heavy motor-vehicles, are much more dangerous 
than they used to be in the good old days of exclusive horse and 
passenger traffic. Nor must it be forgotten that in our midst there 
has been developed a more lawless and savage type of criminal 
than has had to be contended with before. During the last few 
vears policemen have had to confront duties that might have 
shaken the courage of those trained in the art of warfare. The 
guardians of the peace may contend that to deal with miscreants 
who use quick-firing guns is not in their contract. 
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Gray is, of course, by no means the only one of the Austra- skill of modern players. It is found necessary to surround the 

lian billiard-players who have brought to a surprising and almost game with so many restrictions that it begins to seem as if an 

tedious perfection the art of playing the losing hazard off the alteration should be made. The spot stroke and certain 

red. Stevenson, who is on tour in Australia now, has lately “eramp”” strokes have long been barred, now we come to 

been playing one of them, Lindrum, on terms that not more limitation of the losing hazards. Would it not be better to 

than seventy-five points shall be scored off the red in any one reduce the size of the por kets at the spot end of the table, and 

series, Stevenson, in return for that concession, giving fou then have a “ go-as-you-please gam If these were made 

thousand points in eighteen thousand and losing by nearly as so small as only just to admit the ball, it would at once check 

} many. The interest of the match ts not in its result, but in , the spot stroke and also make the long loser off the red, to regain 

* its terms. The question that it leads us to ask is whether the position for the middle-pocket loser, too difficult for even Gray 
billiard-table as at present arranged is the best possible for the to rely on 


SEA-BIRDS IN FLIGHT. 


| I} H the thought of the aero 
great suc- plane, | wonder 

The very best 

place to study flight 

is to find a comfort 


cess that 
has attended avia 
tion people are be 
ginning to take more 
interest in the flight 
of birds Whether 
the flying-machine 
will ever be as pet 


able spot on a sea 
chit and there watch 
the vast host: ol 
sea-birds passing by. 
If a strong wind i 
blowing, so much: the 





fect and as sale as 
a bird’s flight it ts 
- not easy to decide 
The majority seem 
to think that the 
aeroplane will never 
be really perfect, and 
4 that it will always 
bea dangerous thing 


better, for then you 
see very plainly the 
marvellous manner mn 
Which the bird 
manage their wing 
Birds during. flight 
seem to employ two 
distinct methods of 


in the hands of those propulsion. One 
who are not quite by rapidly beating 
experienced ; but the their wings, the 
same statements method used by the 
were made about smaller birds uch 


railway trains and 
motor-cars. Person- 
ally, I believe that in 


as finches and spat 
rows, While the larger 
birds, like seagull 








a few years man will and eagles, give slow 
be able to compete - , wing beat and 
0. G rhe ‘ 4 (4 hil 
successlully with the GANNETT ABOUT TO ALIGHT, ' employ a method 
birds, and that his of gliding through 
machine will be easy to handle, and comparatively safe. Preju the air. One of the most beautiful flights that 1 
dices die hard, and I have a relation living within forty know is that of the fulmar petrel, a bird that breeds in 
4 miles of London who has never been in a train, and, indeed, countless numbers on the cliffs of St. Wilda. [ onee spent a 
would not trust himself in one! The horse is the only means whole afternoon in photographing and watching these bird 
of transit that he has known for seventy years. My vrand They are not easy birds to photograph, for their flight is very 
mother thought that the railway train was an invention of rapid. They give three or five beats of their wings, then ghic 
‘ the devil, and was never happy in one! What would she have for sixty yards or so, then another five beats and so on. I 
~ a s - 
— 
; 
phety va 
2) ae eee 
eet ~ me 
. on 4 = 
r a SS" 
O. G. Pike. GANNET FULL SPEED AHEAD Copyright, 
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thir t the simplicity of the thght that makes it so charming 
oks SO ea indi simple But if you watch the birds when 

1 blowing, you soon discover that even they find it very 
difficult to land on a certain spot There was one fulmar that 
I watched for a long time He was carrying some food to his 
itting mate, and had the greatest difficulty in giving it to her. 
Phe nest was on a narrow ledge of a cliff about eight hundred 
feet in height, and I expect the whole side of the chff was dith 
ipproach owing to air currents. Many times the fulmas 


ipproached the nest, flying up from the sea im a big cirele, but 
ih time he was either too high or too low as he got near to his 
then away out to sea he went, making that big circle 


mate 


wan md it took him nearly an hour betore he was able to give 


the food to his mate | photographed him once just as he was 
fiving out to sea avamn When photographing birds the shihtest 
hesitation is exposure means that you will miss your bird, and 
vhen | made this exposure I thought the bird would be successful 
in feeding his mate but before | could release the shutter he 
had turned round and was on his way again This was my last 
plate, otherwise T should have attempted to get the photograph 
that I wanted of him offering the food that he had brought to 
rrhiate 


In another of my photographs it will be very clearly seen 
the bird uses its tarl as a rudder when it wishes to turn im 
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up against the wind we see what force it puts into the wing 
beats. Each downward beat of the long wings forces the body 
forward, and also up, but as soon as the wings are raised again 
the body sinks. This is noticeable with many of the smallet 
birds, but it is not so easv to see this action with them, for their 
wing beats are so exceedingly rapid. 

Ihe lesser black-backed gull is a bird with a fine flight ; 
the ereat stretch of wing carries the bird along well. It ts a bird 
that it is not difficult to photograph, for we can get close to 
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PULMAK PETREL GOING AGAINST THE WIND 


its theht | took up a position on the top of the cliff where the 
birds turned as they came up against the wind, and was able to 
et several successtul exposures The feet also, as well as the 
tail, are used in turning, and if the bird should wish to stop in 
its theht suddenly, it drops these, and they help to act as a brake. 
but the most beautiful flight of the fulmar is when it is gliding 
ver the wate Lhe birds vo qui kly and seem to rise and fall 
without the shghtest effort, and their flight is as silent as that 
of the owl 
On that famous rock in the Firth of Forth, the Bass Rox k, 
we have good opportunities of watching flight; but the flight 
of the gannet, the bird which predominates there, is very different 
from that of the graceful fulmar petrel. The gannet, until it 
vets farly on the wing, has a difficult and laboured flight. It 
has to throw itself out into the air from the steep rocks before 
it can use its wings properly, but when it is fairly going it travels 
it a tremendous speed. We see hundreds of the birds coming 
up against the wind, then they fly close to the rock, and the 
majority circle out to sea again, describing a great circle, and then 
once more come up towards the rock. The reason of this game 
of follow the leader, as it seems to be, is that the birds have 
difhculty in gauging the distance correctly and miss the place 
on which they wanted to land. I have often noticed what a 
dificult task it is to land on a certain small ledge when a strong 
wind is blowing. When a large bird like the gannet comes O. G. Pike TURNING WITH THE WIND Copyright 
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the islands where they nest, and there are usually many 
hundreds, or even thousands, in one colony. All the gulls 
when they alight, either on the water or land, do so most grace 
fully ; their long wings are held high above their heads until 
the feet are on the ground, then the wings are slowly lowered 
and carefully tucked into position. But the perfection of flight 
is that of that large bird of prey, the kite. There are very few 
kites left in these islands now, and it is not many who have 
the opportunity of seeing them. I have seen as many as three 
in the air together in Wales, and it is altogether fascinating 
to see these long-winged birds circling and soaring without 
the slightest effort in fact, they seem to travel with the ease 
of a butterfly, and no manceuvre seems too difficult for them 
to execute. I have seen a kite being attacked by two carrion 
crows, and the larger bird dodged the vicious attacks made against 
him with the greatest ease, and a few flaps of his long pinions 
carried him far from his attackers. 

Another wonderfully perfect flight, but one that it is difficult 
to watch owing to the darkness, is that of the nightjar ; but if 
we should be fortunate enough to vet close to the birds on a 


DOGS HOR 


I. publish a photograph of Mr. 

Isaac Sharpe's Stylish Laird, 

mentioned in our notes on the 

Field Trials recently held near 

Lanark. Laird, being but 

eighteen months old or so, has 

ample time to “make up’’ into a setter of 


quality and substance combined. That he 
possesses brains, a few minutes’ acquaintance 
with him will prove It may interest those 


few who still deery flesh as a diet for sporting 
dogs to know that the condition in. which 
Mr. Sharpe’s dogs are usuatly “ put down’’ is 
ascribed by their owner to the proximity of 
a Slaughter-house and its abundant supply of 
tasty morsels And if Mr. Sharpe does not 
know, who do« Laird is, as has been already 
indicated, one-quarter American, ?.e., his sire 
is a son of Captain Heywood - Lonsdale’s im 
ported Rob Roy. This repatriated blood bids 
fair to restore the vigour and stamina in which 
some of our leading strains of setters were 
lacking. Our second setter portrait is one of 
Kob Roy’s sons, a typically hardy and active 
orange and white Ve were glad to read that 
Broken Flush, Father Meehan’s clever Irish 
setter, whose work at the Lanark Trials 
struck us as one of the most interesting features 
of the day, ran with consistent brilliance at 
the Irish Trials held recently on the Wicklow 
Mountains, under a sun such as our imagination 
usually denies to those regions. Grouse, on on ©. Reid, Wishau 
of the twodays, at any rate, were plentiful ; they 

will have become less plentiful by now, if Broken Flush can be 
taken as a fair s imple of the dogs employed in their undoing 
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bright moonlight night in the spring when they are courting, 
we shall see an exhibition of flight that will astonish us. The 
two birds go through a series of wonderful evolutions round and 
about the tree tops. Like two huge moths they look as they 
flutter, hover and dart about. Now up and round and back 
again they go, seeming all the time to be lighter than the air 
in which they are playing. Up to a barren branch on a tree 
top one goes, and immediately the other follows. Then one 


dives with wings half raised, and the other glides smoothly and 


noiselessly after her. Then suddenly pulling up, he executes 
the most marvellous twists and turns, evolutions that one would 
think it impossible for a bird to perform. Every now and then 
they will strike their wings above their backs and make a loud 
click as the feathers meet. For only a moment do they rest, 
then up they go again, higher this time, and when right up 
above the trees comes the most beautiful movement of all. 
With wings raised and extended the two birds slowly descend, 
not in a spiral, as many birds would do, but in an almost direct 
line from the highest point they reached to the branch on which 
they settled. OLIVER G. PIKE. 
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Pointers have in times past suffered considerably at the 
hands of their would-be improvers The example appears to have 
been set by Colonel Thornton, sportsman an 
romancer, who produced, by a first cross with a 
foxhound, one pointer of surpassing excellenc 
This celebrated animal, Dash, who changed 
owners at a fabulous price, paid in kind, viz 
{160 worth of champagne and Burgundy, a 
hoeshead of claret, a gun of fine finish and a 
pointer (we cull the details of the bargain trom 
Mr. Rk. Lee's ‘‘ Modern Dogs ’’), sired nothing 


but rubbish, as was to be expected trom a 
mongrel whose character and geniu vere 
a mere fluke, and, for the breed a most 


unlucky thuke 
menal success of this one animal, and by hi 


h vo to make 


For, stimulated by the pheno- 


value, estimated in the trifles whi 
life pleasant, other breeders hastened to defile 
their kennels with similar crosses, the most 
unsuitable which mischievous human _ brains 
could have devised, till, about the middle of 
the nineteenth century, and in the South, at any 
rate, the seeker after pure pointer blood wa 
confronted by difficulties increasing in ratio to 
the depth of his research. 

In Scotland, however, there were existing at 
this time a number of kennels enjoying com- 
plete immunity from the taint, in charge of 
men who would have scoffed, and rightly, at the 
idea of risking destruction of all the character 
and instinct the preservation of which intact 


had been their care and their pride Che 
inmates of these kennels were, for the most 
part, black, or black and whit Further, it i 


not much of an exaggeration to state that in 
Copyright most modern Scotch strains the pure pointer 
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bree 


dof pure blacks wa 
ol \ike nhead whose 
Kiemore ino Perthshire 
ime into Mr. Gordon’ 
dat and ome other: 
Arkwright’ 
treatise), already 
a pointer bred at 
| was a black and 
! afterwards pure black wa 
our bred there and also at The HTlirsel 
I boon Berwickshire estate, where the 
was in charge of the late James Craw 
enthusiasm and care they owed thet 
breedit perfect breakin and = time 
coat were murro. then 
and their speed-— again 
the wind Now, alas! 
) j to a lares extent alts- 
but a wore till kennelled at 
tle and ! for killing grouse on 
uitable for driving, and also for “odd 
partriclee Where pointing dogs are 
on ver many oceasions in the season 
| where keeper hand are pretty well 
ccuped apart trom canine education, the old 
trains of black pomter have much to recom 
mend them, the case with which they are broken 
ol evel break themsclve being a decided Reid, Wishaw, | ; ; x Copyright. 
ulvantave 
The photographs represent Flora, a lovely bitch puppy can travel. Fluke, another of the same family, not illustrated 
a career awaiting her, unless she belies her appearance and here, is a big dog, not yet recovered from a rheumatic attack 
reputation But, unlike some which still cripples him behind, 
human débutante he was tet nevertheless he readily con- 
ribly ‘“‘camera-shy,” and did : ‘ . sented to pose his fine head and 
her best to frustrate, for some neck to the best advantage. In 
twenty minute the most subth none of these heads can be dis- 
etlorts of the Messi Reid to cerned the very slightest trace of 
ecure her portrait, which = in , the influence of Colonel Thornton 
onsequence doe not represent or his nefarious imitators. The 
her quite at her best But note occipital protuberance is there, 
the fine head properties, — the as it should be, but no houndy 
itin-like kin the powerful dome ; while the carriage of nose, 
frame, with plenty of room for even when not ‘‘ on business,”’ 
heart and lungs, also the pro precludes any suggestion of a 
yecting brisket, one ot the stain of ground-hunting anc estry. 
characteristic of highly - bred Telfer, Lord Home’s head-keeper, 
pointer though not otherwise is as keen about the pointers as 
ornamental Phe ame local about all else in his department 
prominence is to be seen in Don, (and it isa large one) at Douglas ; 
dog of maturer years and well . the few of them he keeps he 
tried excellence, full of brains, wishes to be as good as possible 
as indeed one would guess: a He learnt his profession in a 
little throaty, but with no othe . school which neither believes in 
plebeian drawback hry, litter finality nor tolerates mediocrity. 
ister to Flora, but devoid of all DOUGLAS CAIRNS. 
hyness, bounced  boisterously 
into a very prominent place in —_ \ REVIVAL IN FOX-TERRIERS. 
our afleetions; the propelling C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. FLORA. Copyright. Superficially it would’ be 
power im her hind - quarters imagined that if a sire and dam 
jumps to the eye” at once. Note the great thigh and length once proved their worth as the producers of stock of the highest 
from hip to hock, and even then her speed will surprise you; she merit, they might go on repeating the process year by year, vet 
experience warns us that this is not always the 
case. There are, of course, instances to the 
contrary, such as Mr. Edwin Brough’s blood- 
hounds, Beckford and Bianca, but they are not 
very numerous. \ year or two ago we had a 
lean period in the fox-terrier world, although 
the same skilled breeders were at work, and the 
old blood, which kad previously done so much 
for the variety, was still in being. VPessimists 
were to be found who declared that something 
was radically wiong, when, amid their croakings, 
a number of high-class youngsters suddenly put 
in an appearance. Their names are now quite 
familiar to the exhibiting public. This summer 
Mr. Francis Redmond, who is almost the doven 
of fox-terrier men, has brought cut a quartette 
which proves that his hand has not lost its 
cunning. His greatest achievement was at 
Taunton, where he won first prizes in every class, 
some ten or a dozen, with Dunleath, Dunfly, 
Duchess, Olive and Dangler—names which have 
figured conspicuously at other recent shows. 
We should hear a good deal more of these 
puppies if they continue to go on the right way, 
as there is every reason for believing they will 
do. They are a sizable lot, averaging not more 
than sixteen pounds or seventeen pounds, and 
they display in a marked degree the leading 
characteristics of the Totteridge Kennels, viz., 
good legs feet, bone, and foie-end. All are the 
progeny of this kennel’s sires, which have been 
Copyright. bred with so much judgment is he. Be 
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By GEORGE 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Y mind concentrated on one question. Was I to 
consider myself as engaged to be married to Lalage ? 
The phrase, with its flavour of vulgarity, set my teeth 
on edge ; but no other way of expression occurred to 
me and I was too deeply anxious to spend time in pur- 
suit of elegancies. It was absurd that I could not 
answer my question. A man ought to know whether he has or has 
not committed himself to a proposal of marriage. The Archdeacon, 
| felt perfectly certain, knew what he had done. And I ought 
to know whether Lalage had accepted or rejected the proposal. 
The Archdeacon can have had few, if any, doubts when Lalage 
left him. I made up my mind at last to lay the case before my 
mother. I determined to repeat to her, as nearly as_ possible 
verbatim, the whole conversation which had taken place in the 
greenhouse. I knew that I should feel foolish while making these 
confidences. I should, indeed, appear positively ridiculous when 
I asked my mother to settle the question which troubled me. But 
my mother is extraordinarily sympathetic, and, in any case, it was 
better to suffer as a fool than to continue to be the prey of per- 
plexity. I sighed a little when I recollected that my mother had 
a keen sense of the ridiculous, and that my dilemma was very 

likely indeed to appeal to it. 

I found my mother in the drawing-room with the remains of 
afternoon tea still spread on a small table before her. I had just 
time to notice that two people had been drinking tea and that 
the second cup, balanced precariously on the arm of a chair, was 
half full, Then my mother crossed the room rapidly and kissed 
me three times. She may have done such a thing before. | 
think it likely that she did when I was a baby. She certainly 
never kissed me more than once at a time since I was old enough 
to remember what she did. 

“I’m so delighted,”’ she said, “‘so very delighted. I can’t 
tell you how glad I am.”’ 

This remark, taken in connection with the kisses which preceded 
it, could only have one meaning. I realised at once that I actually 
was going to marry Lalage. I was not exactly surprised, but the 
news was so very important that I felt it right to make absolutely 
certain of its truth. 

““ You're quite sure, I suppose ?”’ I said. 

‘Lalage has been here with me. She has only just 
gone.”’ 

‘‘ Then we may regard it as settled.” 

“You silly boy! Haven’t you been settling it for the last 
hour ?”’ 

‘“‘ That’s exactly what I want to know. Havel? I mean to 
say, have we ?”’ 

“‘ Lalage seems to think you have.’”’ 

** That’s all right then. She’d be sure to know.’ 

“* How can you talk like that when you’ve arranged everything 
down to the minutest details ? ’”’ 

This startled me. I felt it necessary to ask for more infor- 
mation. 

“Would you mind recapitulating the details? I’m a little 
confused about them.”’ 

** You’re to wait till the Archdeacon is actually Bishop,” said 
my mother, “‘ and then he’s to marry you.” 

“‘ Is that your plan or Lalage’s ? ”’ 

** Lalage’s, of course. I suppose it’s yours too.”’ 

“I’m sorry,” I said, “to find that Lalage is so vindictive. 
[ hoped that she’d have been more ready to forgive and forget.’’ 


, 
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‘I know what you're thinking about, because Lalage told 
me. She doesn’t mean to be vindictive in the least. She seemed 
to think o 

‘Surely not that the Archdeacon will like it ? 

“ Hardly that; but that under the circumstances his feelings 
would be hurt if anyone else was asked to perform the ceremony.”’ 

** After all,’’ I said, “‘ there’s still Miss Battersby. He can't 
complain.” 

‘* She’s to be a bridesmaid. So is Hilda, of course.’ 

‘* Selby-Harrison shall be my best man,”’ | said. 

“Oh!” said my mother, “1 gathered from Lalage that you 


were to ask 

‘*T know she doesn’t want me to get into touch with Selby 
Harrison. I’ve been trying to make his acquaintance for years 
and she keeps on concealing him. But this time I’m determined. 
I'll have Selby-Harrison or no one.”’ 

“1 gathered from Lalage that she'd prefer 

“Very well,” I said, ‘‘ I'll have two best men. I don’t sce 
why I shouldn’t. Who’s the other ?”’ 

‘* Lalage mentioned a Mr. Tithers."’ 

‘‘ Titherington is his name,’’ I said, ‘‘ and if I have him | 
don't see how I can very well leave out Vittie, O’ Donoghue and 
McMeckin. I don’t know how you feel about the matter, but | 
rather object to being made a public show of with five best men.” 

‘‘T’m so delighted about it,’’ said my mother, “ that | don't 
mind if you go on talking nonsense about it all the evening. Lalage 
will be exactly the wife you want. She'll shake you up out of your 
lazy ways and make something of you in the end.” 

‘* Has she settled what ?”’ 

‘No. She and I are to have a long talk about that some time 
soon.”’ 

I was about to protest when the door opened and Miss Battersby 
staggered breathlessly into the room. She was highly flushed and 
evidently greatly excited. She made straight for me. I thought 
she was going to kiss me. I still think that she meant to. I 
pushed my mother forward and got into a corner behind the tea 
table. Miss Battersby worked off the worst of her emotion on 
my mother. She must have kissed her eighteen or twenty times. 

After that she did not want to do more than to shake hands with 
me, 

‘‘ Lalage has just told me,’’ she said, “‘ and I’m so glad. I 
happened to be at the Rectory when she came home. She had been 
looking for me in the morning, and as soon as I could I went ove 
to her.”’ 

‘“‘ Has she telegraphed to Miss Pettigrew ?’’ I asked 

‘‘ Not that I know of,”’ said Miss Battersby ; ‘‘ in fact, I’m sure 
she hasn’t.”’ 

‘“‘ Then I’ll do it myself. I don’t see why Lalage should be 
the only one to break the news. I'd send a wire to Hilda, too, if 
I knew her surname; but I’ve never been able to find that out. 
I wish she’d marry Selby-Harrison. Then I’d know how to address 
her when I want to telegraph or write to her.”’ 

““Won’t you stay for dinner?’ said my mother to Miss 
Battersby. ‘‘ We can send you home afterwards.” 

“Oh, no. The car is waiting for me at the Rectory. I told the 
man to put up. Lord Thormanby is 

“‘ You might break it to him,”’ I said. 

‘““ He’ll be greatly delighted,’’ said Miss Battersby. 

‘“No. He won't,” I said. ‘‘ At least, I shall be very much 
surprised if he is. He told me this morning that 1 was to go and 
muzzle Lalage.”’ 

‘* He didn’t mean it,” said Miss Battersby. 

‘‘ Besides,”’ said my mother, ‘‘ you will.”’ 


” 
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I reflected on this. My mother and Miss Pettigrew are intimate 
friends. They must have talked over Lalage’s future together 
many times I knew what Miss Pettigrew’s views were and | 
suspected that my mother was in full agreement with them. Owing 
to the emotional strain to which | had been subjected | may have 
been in a hyper-sensitive condition I seemed to detect in my 
mother’s confident prophecy an allusion to Miss Pettigrew’s plans. 
Women, even women like my mother, are greatly wanting in delicacy. 
! was so much afraid of her saying something more on the subject 
that | bade Miss Battersby good-bye hurriedly and left the room 

\fter dinnei my mother again took up the suoject of my 
engagement 

“You'll have to go over and see Canon Beresford early 
to-morrow morning,’’ she said. 

‘Of course. But | know what he'll say to me 


I'm sure he'll be as pleased as | am,”’ said my mother 
He won't say so.”’ 
My mother looked questioningly at me I answered her. 
He'll quote that line of Horace,”’ I said, ‘‘ about a placens 
wuvor, but it won't be true 
‘** What does that mean 
\ placid wife,” L said, “‘ a gentle, quiet, peaceable sort of 
wife who sits beside the fire and knits, purring gently When 
he has finished that quotation he'll blow his nose and give me the 
piece out of Epictetus about the ‘ price of tranquillity.” He'll 
mean by that, that sorry as he is to lose Lalage, the future will hold 
ome compensating joys He won't be obliged to dart off at a 
moment's notice to Wick, or Lrazil, or Borneo. Ihe Canon 1s, 
after all, a thoroughly selfish man He won't care a bit about 
something being made of me by Lalage, and if I try to explain my 
position to him he'll go out fishing at once.”’ 


CHAPTER NNIII 


fue fuss which preceeded our wedding was very considerabl 


imadeed Presents abounded Even in my house, which is a large 
one, thev got greatly in the way There was, for instance, a large 
picture sent by Titherington 1 do not think he had any malicious 
intention He probably gave an order to a dealer without any 


details of the kind of work of art to be supplied. It turned out to 
be a ftinely-coloured photograph re produ tion of a picture which 
had been very popular a few years before, called ‘* The Ministering 
Ange!.”’ It represented a hospital nurse in the act of exulting 
over her patient It reminded me so unpleasantly of my time in 
Ballygore that | gave orders to have it set up with its face to the 
wall in a passage There | used to trip over it nearly every day. 
Canon Beresford’s position was worse than mine, for his house 
was smaller, and Lalage’s presents were both numerous and larger 
than those sent to me. 

| also suffered great inconvenience from the paperers and 
painters, who came down from Dublin in large numbers and pervaded 
my favourite rooms It was my mother who invited them. She 
said that the house was in a disgraceful condition. Lalage took 
the keenest interest in these men and their work. She used to 
come over every morning and harangue them vehemently. This 
was some consolation to me, for the paperers and painters certainly 
did not like it 1 used to enjoy hearing what they said to each 
other after Lalage had finished with them Before and after she 
dealt with the men she used to consult with my mother about 
clothes. Miss Battersby was admitted to these council meetings. 
I never was Patterns of materials arrived from the most distant 


shops Some came direct to my mother I used to see them piled 
up behind the letters on the breakfast-table. Others came to Miss 
Battersby, who brought them over in the Thormanbys’ pony trap. 
Still more were addressed to Lalage at the Rectory. I used to send 


for these in the morning, and it was while she waited for them that 
Lalage gave the paperers and painters her opinion of their incom- 
px tence, 

It seemed to me quite impossible that anyone, during those 
frenzied six weeks, could have thought calmly on any serious sub- 
ject. But Lalage is a very wonderful young woman, and my mothe1 
is able to retain her self-possession under the most trying circum- 


stances. They managed somehow to snatch an hour or two for 
that long talk about my future of which my mother had spoken 
tome. Ido not know whether Miss Battersby’s advice was asked. 
Mine certainly was not Nor was | told at the time the result of 
the deliberations rhat leaked out long afterwards, when the 
wedding was over and we had returned home to settle down, | 
scarcely hoped in peace I suspected, of course, that I should be 


made to do something, and | was agreeably surprised that no form 
of labour was directly imposed on me for some time. Lalage, 
acting no doubt on my mother’s advice, decided to shepherd rather 
than goad me along the way on which it was decided that I should go. 

She began by saying, in a casual way, one night after dinner, 
that she did not think | had any real taste for political life. | 
agreed with her heartily. Then she and my mother smiled at each 
other in a way which made me certain that they had some other 
career for me in mind. Shortly afterwards they took to talking a 
great deal about books, especially at mealtimes, and several literary 
papers appeared regularly on my study table. I came to the con- 
clusion that they wished me to become a patron of literature, 
perhaps to collect a library or to invite poets to spend their holidays 
with us. Il was quite willing to fall in with this plan, but I deter- 
mined, privately, only to become acquainted with poets of a peace- 
able kind, who wrote pastorals or elegies and went out for long, 
solitary walks to commune with Nature. In my eagerness to please 
Lalage I went so far as to write to Selby-Harrison, asking him to 
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make out for me a list of the leading poets of the meditative and 
mystical schools. I also gave an order to a bookseller for all the 
books of original poetry published during the autumn. The number 
of volumes I received surprised me. I used to exhibit them with 
great pride to my mother and Lalage. I once offered to read out 
extracts from them in the evening. 

‘** The bent of your genius,’’ said Lalage, ‘ 

My mother backed her up, of course. 

“It is,” said I, ‘“‘ and always was. It’s a great pity that 


is evidently literary.”’ 


wasn't found out sooner. Think of the time I wasted in Portugal 
and of that wretched episode in East Connor. However, there’s 


no use going back on past mistakes.’ 

‘They weren't altogether mistakes,” said Lalage. ‘‘ We 
couldn’t have known that you were literary until we found out that 
you weren't any good at anything else.”’ 

** That view of literature,’ I said, ‘“‘ as the last refuge of the 
incompetent, is quite unworthy of you, Lalage. Recollect that 
you once edited a magazine yourself. You should have morc 
respect for the profession of letters.”’ 

‘* Don't argue,”’ said Lalage. ‘‘ All we say is that if you can’t 
do anything else you must be able to write.’’ 

Then the truth began to become clear to me. My dieam of a 
life of cultured case, spent, with intervals for recreation, in the 
society of gentle poets, faded. 

‘* Do you mean,”’ I said, ‘‘ that I'm to ? 

“ Certainly,” said Lalage. 

“To write a book ?”’ I said, desperately. 

“That's the reason,” said Lalage, ‘‘ why I refurnished your 
study and bought that perfectly sweet Dutch marqueterie bureau 
and hung up the picture of ‘ Milton Dictating ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’’ to his 
two daughters.” 

| have hated that picture since the day it first appeared in 
my study. I only agreed to letting it in because I knew the alterna- 
tive was Titherington’s hospital nurse. The Dutch bureau, if it 
is Dutch, is most uncomfortable to write at. There was no use, 
however, wrangling about details. I brought forward the one 
strong objection to the plan which occurred to me at the 
moment. 

** Has my uncle been consulted ?’’ I asked. ‘* From what 
| know of Thormanby ! should say he’s not at all likely to agree to 
my spending my life in writing poetry.” 

** His idea,”’ said my mother, “‘ is that you should bring out 
a comprehensive work on the economic condition of Ireland in the 
twentieth century.” 

‘He thinks,” Lalage added, ‘‘ that when you do go into 
Parliament it will be a great advantage to you to be a recognised 
authority on something, even if it’s only Lrish economics.” 

I knew, of course, that | should have to give in to a certain 
extent in the end; but I was not prepared to fall in with Thor- 
manby's absurd suggestion. 

‘Very well,” L said. ‘‘ I shall write a book. I shall write 
my reminiscences.” 

‘** Reminiscences,”’ said Lalage, ‘‘ are rather rot as a rule.” 

“The bent of my genius,”’ | said, ‘‘ is entirely reminiscent.”’ 

Rather to my surprise Lalage accepted the reminiscences as 
a tolerable substitute for the economic treatise. I suppose she 
did not really care what I wrote so long as | wrote something. 

** Very well,”’ she said. ‘‘ We'll give you six months.”’ 

I had, | am bound to say, a very pleasant and undisturbed 
life during the six months allowed me by Lalage. I did my writing, 
for the most part, in the morning, working at the Dutch marque- 
teric bureau from ten o’clock until shortly after noon. I soon came 
to find a great deal of pleasure in my work. ‘The only thing which 
ever put me out of temper was the picture of Milton dictating to 
two plump young women who had taken off their bodices in order 
to write with more freedom. If there are any peevish or ill-humoured 
passages in my book, they are to be attributed entirely to the in- 
fluence of that picture, chiefly to the tousled look of the younger 
daughter. The fact that her father was blind was no excuse for 
her neglecting to do her hair when she got up in the morning. 

| have secured, by the help of Selby-Harrison, a publisher 
for the book. He insists on bringing it out as a novel, and refuses 
to allow it to be called ‘‘ Memories of My Early Life,’’ the title I 
chose. ‘“ Lalage’s Lovers,’’ the name under which it appears in 
his list of forthcoming fiction, seems to me to be misleading. It 
suggests a sentimental narrative, and will, I fear, give rise to some 
disappointment. However, I suppose that the book will sell better 
if we pretend that it is not true. But in Ireland, at least, this 
device will be vain. The things with which I deal were not done in 
a corner. There are many Bishops who still smart from Lalage’s 
attack on them, and Titherington, at all events, is not likely to 
forget last year’s epidemic of influenza. I shall, indeed, be very 
glad if the publisher's ruse succeeds and the public generally 
believes that I have invented the whole story. Now that the 
moment of publication comes near, and I am engaged in adding 
a few final sentences to the last chapter, I am beginning to feel 
nervous and uncomfortable. There may be a good deal of trouble 
and annoyance when the book comes out. 

I have set down nothing except the truth, and this ought to 
please Lalage, but I am not at all sure that it will. I have noticed 
that of late she has shown signs of disliking any mention of ‘* The 
Anti-Tommy-Rot Gazette’? or the campaign of the Association 
for the Suppression of Public Lying in East Connor. She pulled 
me up very abruptly yesterday when I asked her what Hilda’s 
surname really is. I wanted it in order to make my book as complete 
as possible. Lalage seemed to think that I intended to annoy her 
by talking over past events. 
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wish,’’ she said, ‘‘ that you wouldn’t always try to make 
yourself out a fool. You've known Hilda intimately since she was 
quite a girl.” 

That, of course, was my difficulty all along. I have known 
Hilda too intimately. If our friendship had been more formal or 
had begun more formally, I should, at first at all events, have called 
her Miss something instead of simply Hilda. Then I should not 
be in my present awkward position. 

[ am also doubtful about Thormanby’s reception of the book. 
He ought to be pleased, for he appears in my pages as a bluff, 
straightforward nobleman, devoted to the public good and full of 
sound common-sense, though slightly choleric. This is exactly 
what he is; but I have noticed that people are not always pleased 
with faithful portraits of themselves. 

The case of the Archdeacon, now Bishop, is more serious. 
He has not yet married Miss Battersby, although Lalage has 
done her best to throw them together, and the advantages of 
the match become every day more obvious. It is just possible 
that the publication of my reminiscences may create an awkward- 
ness—a constraint of manner on the part of the Bishop, a 
modest shrinking in Miss Battersby—which will tend to put off 
the final settlement of the affair. I ventured to hint to Lalage 
that it might be well to bring the business to a head, if possible, 
before my book ‘is published. Lalage expressed considerable 
urpris 

‘* What on earth has your book got to do with their marriage ?”’ 
she said. 

[ saw no good in anticipating what is likely to be an evil day 
by offering a premature explanation. 

‘ Nothing,”’ [ said, ‘‘ nothing at all.” 

rhen why do you want to have them married before the 
book comes out ?”’ 
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** 1 don’t,”’ I said. I merely want them to be engaged. My 
idea is to give them the book as a wedding present, nicely bound 
in calf, of course.”’ 

** Poor Pussy,’”’ said Lalage. 
nicer than that.’’ 

Lalage has not read my book. It was a bargain from the very 
first that neither she nor my mother should ask to see the manu- 
script. She cannot know, therefore, whether it will be better o1 
worse than the silver teapot which I expect she has in mind for 
Miss Battersby’s wedding present. 

Another thing which troubles me is the future of Selby- 
Harrison. It has been arranged, chiefly by Lalage, that the Bishop, 
who used to be Archdeacon, is to ordain Selby-Harrison as curate 
assistant to Canon Beresford. There are incidents in the career 
of Selby-Harrison of which no Bishop can be expected to approve. 
His part in Lalage’s various crusades has not hitherto been forced 


I intend to give her something 


upon the attention of the public My book will, I fear, make it 
plain that he was an active power in the various reforming societi« 
which caused so much annoyance to many people. If I could | 


would leave Selby-Harrison out of the book altogether; but to de 
so would render unintelligible the whole sequence of events which 
resulted from the discovery of that text in First Timothy. Besides, 
it would scarcely be fair to deprive the young man of the credit he 
certainly deserves for the masterly way in which he drew up the 
agreements which Titherington and L signed. 

All this causes me to hesitate, even now at the eleventh hour, 
about publishing the book at all. One consideration, however, 
decides me to go on and face the consequences, whatever they may 
be. This is not the kind of book which will encourage Thormanby 
to drive me into Parliament. That plan, at all events, will be 
dropped when my reminiscences appear. 

fue ENb 


THE MAGIC OF FALLING WATER. 


N one of his novels Lord 
Beaconsfield makes the 
odd remark that the 
sound of falling water 
invariably produces 

sleepiness. Probably 
men of science would explain 
this by the monotony and soft- 
ness of the sound. Poets who 
write about the chattering 
stream use the wrong word. 
Chattering suggests an end- 
less repetition of detached 
sound, while the sound of the 
flowing stream, whether it be 
sparkling over a ‘gravel bed, 
or tumbling down a cliff, is 
continuous. The Scotch word 
‘croon’”’ would describe it 
were it not that “‘croon”’ is 
more associated in the mind 
with the soft wailing of a 
summer breeze. On the other 
hand, attempts to describe 
those thin white rivulets that 
come tumbling down the moun- 
tain-side have never’ been 
exactly successful. They have 
been likened to white threads 
and wreaths of smoke and 
silver leaves and many other 
things of the same texture and 
colour; but none of these fine 
phrases renders the mountain 
stream so well as Ada Smith’s 
“God, for the little brooks 
that tumble as they run.” It 
is not possible to analyse the 
charm of anything really de- 
lightful; but the pleasure 
which is imparted by running 
water probably owes much to 
its association with childhood. 
Indeed, to appreciate it properly 
one must again become as a 
little child. That is to say, one 
must watch and listen without 
any of that self-interrogation 
and introspection which are 
the curses that enter a more 
complicated life. 

In childhood running water 

wields a kind of magic, in the 





WHITE AND 


BRAWLING 


first place, simply because it 
runs: in the second, its sound 
mingles with recollections of 
the most unclouded = sunny 
hours in that Jong journey 
which we travel but once, and 
in which it is impossible to 
return one step, or pass twice 
through the same experience 
It needs a summer like the 
present to enable the imagi 
nation of the adult to recover 
the earlier impression; but 
when the heat blazes down 
until it kills energy = and 
banishes thought, there is no 
sight more refreshing than the 
long green, tortuous line which 
marks the passage of a tiny 
brook from its spring In some 
rocky cleft to the larger stream 
which it joins at the base 
of the mountain. It is in 
winter, when the volume of 
the stream is swollen’ with 
rain or snow, that all those 
imageries about white threads 
or smoke apply. In summer 
the torrent has sunk to almost 
invisible proportions. It does 
not altogether dry up, because 
usually the mountain stream 
is fed by a perpetual spring 
from which the water oozes 
up even more freely in summer 
than in winter. But it is not 
of sufficient magnitude to make 
any appearance on the land 
scape. Indeed, if the channel 
be followed, it will be seen 
that the stream often for long 
stretches passes underground 
and leaves a bare stony channel 
where moisture cannot be found 
without digging. Anon, how- 
ever, it comes again to the 
surface, and ripples very 
softly round the cool, wet 
stones and passes the ferns 
which grow luxuriantly in its 
moisture. 

And so with the rock ovet 
which it now trickles. Slightly 
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B. Ward-Thompson LIKE A DOWNWARD SMOKE. Copyright. 
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B. Ward-Thompson. FALLING AND PAUSING ALONG THE CLIFF. Copyright. 
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earlier in the vear it eame down with a thunder that reminded 
one of Lodore, and leapt over the rock like some wild animal 
breaking mto white foam as it did se, and forming a deep pool 
ire the monster trout found a harbour of refuge The pool 
till there, but its dimensions are restricted and the fish have 
hecome the prey of the enterprising schoolboy who has the 


larimge to pen 

Le T¢ tiie 
mia 

nere t hie ( 

thin can be 


observed >in ther 


Yet it is sur 
prisin | ( 
how little effect 

produced by 
lone drought on 
ome of these 
l¢ nals 1 hill 
vulet Just 
betore tiie 
weather broke 
up thy writetl 
happened to take 
i walk up a 
mountam by the 
“le of one ol 
tiie ‘ tream 
lt was not large 
but a volume of 
pelluend wate 
vas still running 
Yet the adjoin 
in mountam 
ountry cemed 
to be burnt up 
by the un, se 
that it was won 
dlerful liow the 
flock ol sheep 
manaved to pu k 
up enough food 
lo keep them 
live. Levidently 
the birds had 
found it impo 

ible to do se 
Although in 
ordinary weather 
the little planta 
tions on. the 
hillsides, and 
even the rock 

re contimualls 
visited by flocks 
ol rook ; and 
tarlinys and by 
individual birds 
olf prey thie 
mountain mn 
\uvust wa 


entirely deserted “THE LITTLE BROOKS THAT 


Possibly some 
of the inhabitants had migrated to the fields below kven 
there they were on the point of starvation We had the 


curiosity to examine the bodies of a number of rooks shot 
as they were pilfering the early corn, and their emaciated 
condition spo ke eloquently of the difficulty experienced by birds 
in foraging eduring dry weather It was very evident that the 
most had b un made of the little stream. In an ordinary season 
it is the h enting-ground of the gulls, particularly of the lesser 
black-headed gull. Often we have watched them as they 
fished with almost human slyness and _ skill They know as 
well as a man does that the trout lie with ther heads up stream, 
ind thus a gull fishing by itself is seen first beating up stream, 
following every winding of the water and occasionally making 
i dash at something ; perhaps a trout aground on the shallows, 
or a minnow in a pool The bird does not get much, because 
irom early dawn until absolutely dark a constant succession 
of birds has been passing continually over the same water, 
picking up whatever they could catch, so that, however bountt- 
ful the supply might have been at the beginning of the season, 
there is very little left at the end. Still, our gull manages to 
pick up something, because he steadily flaps his way along 
the bed until he arrives above the highest cascade, after which 
there is but a trickle of water in which he could find nothing. 
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He does not then turn round and fish the stream downwards, 
as might have been expected, but, making a great sweep towards 
the shoulder of the hill, he comes round toa point nearly two 
miles from where he stopped and begins operations again 
alwavs working upwards, thus showing that he has assimi- 
lated the first lesson in the art of angling to some purpose 
The 1 ooks 
come to tlhe 
stream in vreat 
numbers, and if 
they find an 
unfortunate fish 
lying high and 
dry, as is. not 
seldom the case 
they make short 
work of him; 
but their chiei 
object is to seek 
out. the grubs 
and insects that 
are attracted by 
the dampness of 
the course. Ont 
in the fields such 
creatures have 
dived fay down 
to avoid the heat 
and for weeks 
before harvest 1! 
was aimost im- 
possible for the 
rooks to feed 
themselves. 
They had to 
seek out a 
damp place and 
obtain what 
pickings were 
available. No 
wonder that 
when the corn 
appeared they 
attacked it vigor 
ously. 

Pleasant it is 
in the summel! 
weather to 
mount up with 
the stream and 
watch all these 
incidents im the 
battle of Ife 
which it always 
has to fight to 
keepitself in 
existence. There 
is little noise of 
falling water to- 
day. The little 
stream has not 
energy enough 
to sing, but the 
shimmer of its 
pools and the green things on its banks are a refreshment 
in a world where all is baked and dry. 


TUMBLE AS THEY RUN.” 


THE HOMESTEAD MOAT. 


RCHAZOLOGISTS interested in the origin and pre- 
servation of such ancient earthworks as_ hilltop 
camps, Roman camps and mote castles seldom 
concern themselves about that far more common 
type, the homestead moat. In the scheme drawn 

up by the Congress of Archeological Societies for the recording 
of ancient defensive earthworks and fortified enclosures, the 
homestead moat is placed last, and although— perhaps because 

examples of it are familiar to almost everyone, few people trouble 
to enquire into its age and purpose or to save it from injury 
or destruction. Of course, there are exceptional cases, as when 
a moat surrounds a historic manor house like Birt’s Morton 
Court in Worcestershire, or Oxburgh Hall in Norfolk, and 
rarely—as in the case of Hampton Court last year—the clearing 
out of an old moat is looked upon as an event of sufficient 
importance to justify its being illustrated in a weekly journal ; 
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but although such artificial enclosures come under the heading 
of moats, they are much larger than the typical homestead 
moat, of which some counties possess hundreds of examples. 
Not infrequently three or more of these smaller enclosures 
exist in a single country parish, while in parts of Norfolk and 
Suffolk one may casiiy examine as many as thirty in the course 
of a day’s walk. Many of them surround the walls and gardens 
of farmhouses that were formerly manor houses ; but often they 
are found, without a trace of any building, in what are apparently 
the least likely places to look for them, such as the middle of 
a field, pasture or heath, or even in the midst of a dense wood. 
To many of these houseless moats no history or tradition attaches ; 
to the average countryman each is simply “ the moat.” They 
have no share in the romance associated with our picturesque 
old ‘ moated granges,”” although they could boast, in all 
probability, a greater antiquity. 

Where an old manor house has become a farmhouse the 
moat is too often neglected. When there is water in it, the cattie 
are allowed to tread down its banks ; when it is dry, all kinds of 
garden rubbish, to say nothing of old pots and pans, are thrown 
into it, as into a capacious and convenient midden ; but where 
such a house is occupied by someone who, like Oliver Gold- 
smith, loves “everything that’s old,” the moat is sometimes 
one of its most charming features. The old brick bridge that 
spans it is covered with dark green velvety moss and grey and 
golden green lichen; tall purple willow-herbs, large-leaved 
comfrey and bright blue forget-me-nots grow all along the 
water-side ; and perhaps by mid-June the water itself is almost 
hidden by the leaves and blossoms of the white water-lily. 
Early in the morning and in the evening twilight the shy moorhen 
steals out of some little reed jungle to paddle around the steps 
leading down from the garden ; in the clumps of white-flowered 
wild parsley the whitethroat makes its nest, and all day long 
the wagtail flits about the banks or struts, with dignity, to and 
fro upon the floating lily-pads. At long intervals once in 
an ordinary lifetime perhaps the moat is cleared out, and 
curious relics of former inhabitants of the manor house are 
brought to light. Dutch tiles, dating from the seventeenth 
century, ancient spurs with barbarously long rowel points, 
circular horseshoes, farm labourers’ leather bottles and early 
kinds of padlocks and keys have been among the various objects 
recovered from the oozy beds of homestead moats, while occa 
sionally the discovery of old spear-heads and pike-heads has 
reminded modern occupiers of some quiet, isolated house that 
it has known stirring and turbulent times. 

The simplest and most common form of homestead moat is 
rectangular, but round and oval ones are not uncommon. 
Occasionally there is an outer and an inner moat, as at Westhiall 
in Suffolk, where the two rectangular enclosures are remarkably 
well preserved, although no trace of any house remains. In 
some instances additional ditches divide the main enclosure 
into two or more islands, and examples with dyked or embanked 
outworks are by no means rare. That these moats were origi- 
nally intended to serve a defensive purpose there can be no 
doubt, and that they were intended to defend homesteads 
against neighbouring enemies rather than foreign invaders 
seems equally clear. Moated casteliated houses, like Sir John 
Fastolff’s at Caister, could, and did, withstand long sieges, but 
the moat surrounding the early homestead can scarcely ever 
have been a serious obstacle to any considerable armed force. 
The small area enclosed by many of the moats suggests that the 
original buildings were the homes of pioneering settlers, who 
had some fear of the inhabitants of the districts in which they 
had established themselves, or of other ‘ squatters,”’ upon 
whose lands, perhaps, they had encroached. It may be said 
that this is tantamount to assigning to the majority of home- 
stead moats a much greater age than that of those which are 
known to have been constructed in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries ; but men who have made a study of moats are gene- 
rally agreed that a considerable proportion of them are pre- 
Norman. They belong, in all probability, to the period when 
the tribal communities were splitting up, or being split up, into 
village communities. Just as the tribal chieftain had his hill 
fort, into which he and his people retreated when enemies were 
advancing upon them, so the founder of a village constructed 
his own little earthwork, within which, if need arose, he and 
his villeins and slaves could protect themselves against robbers 
and aggressive neighbours. In later and more settled times, 
when the manor-holder had less reason to fear attack, the custom 
of moat-digging was still kept up, until it had little more signifi- 
cance than the building of a substantial garden wall. As late 
as the reign of Elizabeth moats were in course of construction, 
but by that time the digging of simple homestead moats had 
probably long come to an end. 

A question worth considering is, whether some so-called 
homestead moats were not constructed for another purpose 
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than that of defending homesteads. Excavation on the 
“islands ’”’ of some such moats has failed to reveal any trace 
of foundations, but wooden or wattle buildings may have stood 
on them in pre-Norman times. There are, however, certain 
circular and oval moats the situation of which suggests that 
they were better adapted for the protection of cattle than of 
houses. They are situated, as a rule, low down in valleys, 
where they could be easily filled with water from the nearest 
stream. Cattle as well as farmers needed safeguarding at times 
‘when the country was in an unsettled state and outlaws were 
numerous, but there was a time when cattle were threatened 
by a fiercer than human foe—that is, the wolf. During the 
Saxon period wolves were abundant in England, and because 
of their winter devastations the month of January was called 
the “‘ Wolf-Month,” while as late as the end of the fifteenth 
century wolf-hunting was reckoned a Royal and noble sport. 
Around some prehistoric hill-camps there are earthworks 
which must have been useless for withstanding the attacks of 
human assailants, but which are believed to have served to 
protect the cattle from the attacks of wolves. It seems not 
improbable that certain moated enclosures in lowland districts 
were used in a like manner. 

Whatever may have been its original purpose, a perfect 
homestead moat should never be destroyed while it is possible 
to preserve it. It is, in the words of a Report of the Committee 
on Ancient Earthworks, a “ priceless relic,”” and as such should 
be safe from mutilation or destruction. At the present time, 
when so many moated homesteads have passed, and are passing, 
into the possession of people who take a delight in preserving 
their original features, the preserving and beautifying of the 
homestead moat should be a labour of love. W. A. Dutt. 


MAGNA _ QUIES. 


MAGNA Domus! 
Great the house, with hall extending ; 
Corridors that seem unending, 
Galleries of paintings old, 

Ball-room, rich with glass and gold ; 

Fapestries of Gobelin splendid, 

Wherein art and beauty blended 

Tell a history manifold ; 

Candelabra iridescent 

From the Campo-Marzio-crescent, 

Hanging from the ceiling-mold, 

Rich with ancient Roman gilding 

In a grand deserted building, 

Strangely haunted we are told ; 

Magna Domus; here we see, is 
Magna Quies ! 

PaRVA Domus ! 

Small the house, with entrance narrow, 
Built, alike a nest of sparrow, 
Not for passcrs by to heed, 
But to meet a present need ; 
Where, in homely happy chorus, 
Birds together warble for us 
In the hedgerow of the mead, 
‘Parva Domus, mihi apta,”’ 
“ Voluntatis meae capta !”’ 
This, for modest ones, a creed : 
Could it be for any fitter 
Who must be content to twitter 
lor the daily food and seed ? 
Parva Domus; we agree, is 
Magna QOuies ! 

DiGNA Domus! 

Soon, a smaller house will follow 
Hidden in a little hollow, 

Where the wind with wailing gust 
Mourns the dead that lie in dust! 
Pilgrim! Cease awhile to wander ! 
By the tombstones rest, and ponder 
O’er gold’s here corroded rust ! 
Here, lic great men by the humble, 
Here, men’s earthly Castles crumble, 
And earth’s hopes whercin they trus 


’Mid the tombstones’ mute accusing, 
Pray thou in the flow’r-beds, musing ; 
“Let my end be with the just!” 
Digna Domus, here we see, is 

Magna Quies ! 


Rome, 1907. = 
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HOUGH there are mansions in East Lothian 
ancient than Gosford, the seat of the venerable Earl 
of Wemyss is of singular interest. The personality 
of its owner, the doyen of the House of Lords, lends 
the place a peculiar charm. Lord Wemyss has just 

entered his mmnety-fourth year, and there is certainly no one 
ilive who is more active and alert at his age. Few men have 
In the history of the Volunteer 
his name will always have an honourable place, for he 
was foremost in promoting it. The Volunteers had no able 
or more enthusiastic supporter, and the Elecho Shield remains 


more 


lived a more strenuous life 


it memorial of his work for home defence 
The Gosford estate came first into Wemyss’ hands in 1781, 


when if was purchased by the seventh [Earl In the earliest 


records of its ownership we find the names of Bothwell and 
Douglas. Later it passed in turn to Christian Ramsay, to 
Thomas Sinclair and to Alexander Achison, the last a burgess 


of Edinburgh, who sold it to Sir John Auchmutie of Scougal. 
Sir Jolin seems to have earned the wrath of Oliver Cromwell 
for the Protector fined him a thousand pounds sterling. In 
1058 the estate was bought by Peter Wedderburn, who, when 


made a Lord of Session, took from it the title of Lord Gosford. 


In the hands of the Wedderburns it remained until shortly before 
it became Wemyss property. 

It must now be explained why the head of the family is 
not in occupation of Wemyss Castle, the picturesque home of 
the Wemyss in Fife that looks across the Firth of Forth. On 
that overhanging cliff there has been a dwelling so long that 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, and, before 
the days when any record could exist, there were inhabited 
caves in the adjoining rock. The very name Wemyss is taken 
from “‘ wame,”’ or hollow place in the cliff, one of which was 
shown by Lord Wemyss on the hustings, in justification of 
his being a member of the Cave. From those dim times, 
however, we may take a long step to the Wemyss of 
medizval days who built the castle, and again to 1637, when 
the first Earl of Wemyss joined hands with other Scottish lords 
in resisting the introduction of the English Liturgy. In 1705 
the fourth Earl was one of Queen Anne’s Commissioners for the 
Union, and five years later he is found voting for the acquittal 
of Sacheverell. 

rhe fifth Earl was a stout Jacobite, and took part in the 


controversy that arose in 1721 when it was proposed to change 


the sixteen representative Scottish peers sitting at Westminstet 
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to twenty-five sitting by hereditary right. For the Wemyss 
family, as for most of the Scottish peers, the ‘forty-five was a 
crucial year. The fifth Earl had three sons, of whom the eldest, 
Lord Elcho, fought at Culloden, fled to France and was 
attainted. From 1756, when his father died, until his own 
death in 1787, his enjoyment of the title as sixth Earl was 
merely nominal, and his second brother, Francis, succeeded as 
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seventh of the line. From him the present owner of Gosford is 
descended. 

By some arrangement, made at the time of Lord Wemyss’ 
marriage to the heiress of Amisfield and quite unintelligible 
to the present Earl, Wemyss Castle passed to the third 
brother, James, whom the present Mr. Erskine-Wemyss of 
Wemyss Castle owns as forbear. With the estate went not only 
portraits, furniture and books, but even the famous thirteenth 
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century rose-water dish of silver, associated with the Maid of 
Norway and Sir David Wemyss. 

Wemyss Castle being thus in the possession of the younger 
branch, the seventh Earl made his home at Amisfield by Hadding 
ton, a classical house built of red sandstone in the eighteenth 
century. We have seen that in 1781 he had bought Gosford, 
and when at Amisfield used to travel thither to play golf on 
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what was then a wild and unenclosed rabbit-warren. As he 
grew older he felt still inclined for the game, but less pleased 
at a six-mile drive, so he gave over Amisfield to his eldest son 
Lord Elcho, M.P. for Haddington, and enlarged the small house 
which already stood at Gosford. Meanwhile he began, from the 
designs of the brothers Adam, a great house there which still 
bears on its sea front the date 1800, and completed it in 1803 
to the original design, before his death five years later. From 
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Lady Lowisa Stuart’s§ cor- 
respondence we vet a 
glimpse of Gostord as it then 
Was: , You nevel beheld 
such a black desolate spot, 
without a shrub or a stick 
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near it, staring on the sea 4 

shore. .. The sea-view nrmanct ¢ 

must certainly be very noble : Pail . 
[here is a corps de logis ie ies aes rT 
and two pavilions, all with rai aa \ 
domes, so at a distance it —_ se ee 

looks like three great ovens, 

but the front is really a 

very pretty one. They say AN OF FLOOR GROUND LEV 

the plan is absurd. Three GROUND FLOOR PLAN, Kt tee ee a ae 

rooms in the middle, of 

filty feet long, each lighted with one huge Venetian On the death of the seventh Earl in 1808, his grandson 
window and unconnected with the rest.” (Lord Elcho having died before his father) had plans prepared 
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by Reid, Wyatt and Sir 
Robert Smirke for the altera- 
tion of Gosford; but no 
more was done than to 
remove the wings, for the 
sake of enlarging the sea 
view, and the inside north 
partition wall. The ninth 
Karl, who succeeded in 1853, 
contemplated pulling down 
what remained of the Adam 
so-called “‘ New House”’: but 
at the request of his son, the 
present Earl, he did nothing, 
and it was left to the pre- 
sent Lord Wemyss, who 
succeeded in 1883, to give 
the house the form in which 
our illustrations show it. It 
will thus be seen that the 
entrance has been changed, 
and instead of being in the 
north centre of the original 
building, it is now in the 
middle of the new south 
wing. 

During all the eighty 
years from 1800, when the 
seventh Earl finished it on 
the original plans at the 
cost of a hundred thousand 
pounds, it had remained 
unoccupied save temporarily 
by the pictures for whose 
habitation the three large 
rooms in the centre of the 
Adam house had been de- 
signed. For the alterations 
of 1880-90 Lord Wemyss 
appointed as his architect 
the late William Young, well 
known as the designer, in 
later years, of the new War 
Office in Whitehall. The 
north and south wings of 
the brothers Adam had long 
disappeared, so new ones 
were built, and the east side 
of the main block was recon- 
structed within. The change 
of front already referred to 
and the general scheme were 
Lord Wemyss’, and the de- 
signs were admirably drawn 
and carried out by Mr. 
Young in full sympathy 
with the original building. 
Gosford House, as we see 
it to-day, is typical of the 
massive splendour which 
belongs to the end of the 
eighteenth century. Follow- 
ing the custom of those 
days, the ground floor is 
devoted chiefly to kitchens 
and offices, but in the 
wing at the south end are 
EAST WALK OF GALLERY. “COUNTRY LIFE.” the outer and _ staircase 
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halls, a library and a business-room. On the first floor 
are the chief reception-rooms, and the entrance hall of 
the Adam building. This has been turned into a billiard- 
room opening into the present octagonal drawing-room, 
which was the middle one of the three rooms in _ the 
central — block. The main feature of the new work, 
however, is the marble hall that occupies the middle of the 
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new south wing. The balustrading, columns, etc., are of Caen 
stone and of the Staffordshire alabaster, that looms so large in 
the accompanying pictures. At the level of the hall gallery, 
and connecting the wings, are great terraces built on stout 
arcades, from which broad flights of steps lead down to the 
gardens on the east and to the sea front on the west. 
From the latter are delightful views across the Firth. Behind 
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the pediment on the west side rises the great dome which 
forms so conspicuous a feature in the view of Aberlady Bay 
seen from the Calton Hill of Edinburgh. 

Not merely, however, for its architectural quality, but for 
the artistic treasures it contains, is Gosford House notable. 
For six generations have the Earls of Wemyss been art-lovers, 
as shown by the splendid Gosford collection of pictures 
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which anyone may get an order to see on application at 
the estate office. The three great windows with round heads 
on the west front were so designed to give a good light to the 
rooms within, where are hung pictures of great merit and of 
all schools. The seventh Earl gathered more than halt 
of them, and the painters represented range from Italian 
primitives to Hogarth, from Lely to Claude, Giorgione to 
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Hobbema, Mantegna to Cuyp. In the gallery there are many 
examples of classical sculpture. 

It is of interest to know that the Gosford statues are in 
some sort related to the fine collection at Lansdowne House. 
Lord Wemyss’ grandfather and the then Marquess of Lans- 
downe jointly bought a great collection and divided it 
between them. Not least of the treasures is the Raman Eavle 
that stands in the middle of the hall on a Roman altar. This 
fine piece of bird sculpture was bought by Horace Walpol 
at the time it was excavated at the Baths of Hadrian, and the 
last Lord Wemyss bought it at the Strawberry Hill sale on the 
advice of the present Earl. Jt is impossible to do more than 
hint at the rich store of tapestries and silver, of French furniture 
of the Boulle period, of bronzes and all manner of objets d’ar! 
with which Gosford is full. Space, however, has been found to 
illustrate two splendid mirror frames, which, if not from the 
chisel of the great Grinling Gibbons himself, must have been the 
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work of lis most gifted pupil. Brilliant also as a lour de force 
is the overmantel in the breakfast-room with its birds and 
monkeys, marking it asa rich example of the fashion for chinotserie 
and singerie. J. K 


A SYSTEM OF .: : 
DAPPING FOR TROUT. 


Hi° popular idea of dapping is the dibbling of one or more 
sive insects on the surface of the water, as pursued on 
the Irish loughs and elsewhere. This is, without doubt, 
an excellent and deadly mode of angling, and in all 
suitable waters will secure cree ls of fine fish when the use of 
the artificial fly would avail little or nothing. For dapping 

can be resorted to during the most sultry weather with cloudless 
skies, and on reaches of dead water or in ponds whose surface 
is unbroken by the faintest breath of air. But the method to which 
| would draw attention tn this paper is different, yet quite as kiiling, 
if not more so. I first saw and learned its practice with the wily 
fishermen of the beautiful river Dart in South Devon. They dap 
under the surface, and I was rather surprised to find that this way 
of using such a lure, so contrary to accepted custom, was attended 
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lo the angler habituated to 
to those who have not been 


with the most pronounced success. 
surface dapping it would come casy 
initiated in that art, a few hints from an old hand may not come 
amiss, and I can confidently assure the last that, by following the 
few directions given, they may certainly reckon on not only pecu 
liarly exciting sport, but dishes of some of the finest trout from 
suitab'e waters not restricted to artificial fly-fishing. I very expert 
trout-fisherman will endorse my first piece of advice, which is that, 
no matter what inconvenience it may cause, the angler must posi- 
tively keep out of sight of his quarry, and anyone who dislikes 
trouble and persists in standing on the river bank may skip this 
article. In this way of dapping, above all other modes of trout- 
fishing, extreme caution is indispensable, and the approaches to 
the water must be literally ventre a lerve unless where fringes of 
bush, etc., form a sufficient screen of ambush, and, even then, 
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the utmost care must be observed his fully understood, a 
word as to the necessary gear, lures and procedure. Uh 


rod should be as long as can conveniently be used, say, a rather 
stiff fly rod of cleven and a-hall feet, a thin winch-line and the casts 
or traces two yards or a little less, of reliable gut tapered lO 3X, 
which ts quite fine enough There are two hook arrangements. 
The first is to use a medium-sized artificial Black Palmer tly without 
any ribbing, the point of the hook being tipped with one or two 
Personally, | have found a Red Quill or Blue Upright 
kills quite as well as the favourite Black 
Pennell’ tackle, the two hooks 


gentles 
artificial, with gentlh 


Palmer. Phe second way ts a tiny “‘ 


being much closer together than for worming In both cases on 

pellet of snipe shot is fixed cither at the head of the ily or top of the 

lower Pennell hook, or six inches above the lure lor the two 

hook tackle the following live thes, ete., are the most killing Phe 
, 
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with pointing downwards ; 


amid or near timber ; 


mak trunks head 
ollects on fresh droppings 
wall fly, found garden the common bluebottle and 
inv of the largish ecn on et the water. Also 
xl are the beetles found in old cow-droppings or in potato-grounds, 
the greenish caterpillars shaken down from 
June In Aug grasshoppers, easily caught in 
an excellent dapping bait One flies are 
the gentles always add 
hard cut oft 
of putting on gentles, 
nicked in at their blunt end Phe 
kill well, and are a fair substitute if 
flies; but, undeniably, the last 
them, hooks should be looked 
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is especially nor being 
fished beneath the any it 
ulmits of an easier and earching of the places tried. We 


elect, then, some unruftled deep over which the gnats are hovering, 


urface seem to make 


closet 
ind where a canopy of foliage or spre ading boughs shades the wate1 
With litth the cast 
the the lying ver 
The dap 1 allowed to 
If nothing happens after a 
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line besic the dap is first dropped in close to 


bank, angler low and as far as is possible from 
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commonly 


Usk 


al we 
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plant 


PICTORIAI 


thirty ye what we 


meaning tender things put out for summer use, 


were almost in exclusive use in our gardens, usurping 

thr pl we of the good hardy plants mn places of small 

and moderate and even invading the little road 
ide gardens of labourers’ Then « the much 
needed revolution and the restoration to favour of the fine hardy 
plants that we have now learnt to know and use so well. But 
the influence of the change has done injustice to 
ome of the best garden plants of the late summer. It was not 
the fault of the scarlet Geranium, yellow Calceolaria and blue 
Lobelia, to name three showy things that were formerly forced 


upon our view in a wearisome repetition that ended by becoming 


vA 


cottages ime 


Ih some cases 


detestable, especially when displayed in the form of a target 
like cireular bed still worse, a senselessly waved ribbon 
border. The plant themselves, put to bet tet still 
among the best of our summer ornaments, and capable of giving 
delight in the place of something nearly approaching disgust. 
The whole difference consists in the matter of arrangement and 
of vrouping Lo etlect on a recent 
experimental planting, with good hope of further bettering with 
in the next year or two, may be of use to some of those whose 
vardens are of such a calibre that, without undue strain, they 
can house and propagate the needful plants. These will be 
to name some of the more important— Dahlias, Cannas, Gladioli, 
Geraniums, Salvias, Begonias, Verbenas, Calceolarias and 
Helotrope with Pentstemons, Snapdragons and Lobelia cardi 
nalis, and half-hardy annuals ; of these the most useful being 
the various kinds and colours of African Marigolds and some of 
the dwarf French Marigolds, China Asters in a very restricted 
ranve of colouring, and Ageratum. 

Though all these fine things are in place in the formal 
parterre, yet their more enjoyable use ts in free groups in wide 
flower-borders. The purpose of such a border or garden space 
is to have a brilliant display from the middle of July to the end 
of September. So long as this is attained it does not matter 
how it is done; that is a question of ways and means that will 
largely be answered by the skill, taste and ingenuity of eithe 
the gardener or the owner, or, best of all, by the two in frequent 
council. A certain number of the plants should be in pots for 
plunging, such as Fuchsias, Bouvardias, Campanula pyramidalis, 
Plumbago capensis, Daturas, Hydrangeas and the three indis- 
pensable Lilies, namely, longiflorum, speciosum and auratum, 
with an amply overlapping quantity in reserve for any shifts 
that may be desirable. Of Lilium speciosum, one of the most 
beautiful kinds, and one that is generally neglected, is the variety 
punctatum, whose general effect is a pale pink. This neglect 
is probably owing to the prominent pushing in trade catalogues 
of the stronger-coloured kinds; but the pure white and this 
delicate pink are not only more charming in themselves, but 
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slight nick or twitch is felt, do not strike till you feel it again. Should 
the gut begin moving away—evidence that a trout has taken the 
bait—strike immediately, but not violently. After trying near 
the edge, the dap can be cast a little further out in underhand 
fashion, and gently; and it is an excellent plan to do this just 
under leaves close to the water. In all cases it is desirable not 
to have the sun at one’s back, to obviate alarming shadows being 
cast on the water. Perhaps the most exciting phase of this sport 
when the fisherman can actually see a trout taking his lure. 
There will be spots where, through a very small opening amid 
foliage, he will be sufficiently hidden from the acute vision of the 
fish to be able to see his dap, which will be conspicuous by the 
white gentles. <A trout will sail up to it, look it all over, and either 
take it in or, as is most probable, turn away as if contemptuous, 
and slowly move off. If so, keep the dap steady; the trout 
almost certain to return and suck it in. Then, when he turns and 
swims away, causing the gut to follow, let him feel the steel. 
Beside rivers, the little deeps of brooks are sure to yield good sport, 
and by adjusting a slightly heavier shot a few inches above the 
lure, their runs will add considerably to the angler’s pannier. Trout 
seem to fight more furiously when hooked in dapping than in any 
other way, and their first fierce struggle requires a light and careful 
hand. Where, owing to high banks and obstructive bush-growths, 
it is impossible to use the landing-net, all that can be done is to 
play the fish to utter exhaustion, put one’s trust in providence and 
lift. In conclusion, whatever may put forward by 
artificial fly-fishing purists as to that form of the gentle craft being 
alone worth pursuit, there are innumerable anglers who delight 
in catching trout by other legitimate means, and to these the 
extremely exciting and killing method I have tried to describe 
will appeal, providing for them, as it will, days of pleasure amid 
beautiful surroundings to which more exclusive rodmen must 
remain strangers. G. GARROW-GREEN. 
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are also more easy to use in association with the colours of other 
plants. As a suggestion for the use of the late summer flowers, 
it mav be assumed that some wide borders have to be treated, 
such of the present experiment. In_ this the 
further portions are a little raised, and there is a rather bold 
permanent planting of Yuccas of the three most useful kinds, 
namely, eloriosa, recurva and filamentosa, the first two being 
of large size; also of the large Euphorbia Wulfenii. These 
masses of grey foliage are an excellent groundwork for white 
Snapdragons and nearly white Pentstemons, also for the pinks 
and purples of pink Verbena and Ivy Geranium Mme. Crousse 
and Heliotrope. There are also drifts of pale foliage of the small 
variegated sweet Geranium and of a capital old garden plant 
that is much neglected, the variegated form of Mentha rotundi- 
folia ; it is of extreme value, with flowers of white, pale yellow, 
pale pink or purple colourings, quite hardy, but all the bette: 
for being used as a summer bedding plant from autumn-struck 
cuttings. 

The flowers are arranged in bold drifts, running in the 
direction of a rather acute diagonal with the line of the path. 
This has an advantage over any kind of block-shaped grouping, 
giving a greater sense of freedom in the use of the plants and 
larger effects of colour mass when seen from either end. The 
strongest colour comes about midway in the length, the plants 
here being the fine dark-leaved Canna Adrien Rubini with 
crimson-leaved Amarantus, interdrifted with scarlet Lobelia 
and Gladiolus brenchleyensis. At the front edge, for some 
two feet in width, and running back here and there for a yard 
or so, always in the same direction as the diagonals, are the 
splendid scarlet Geraniums Paul Crampel and Raspail Improved 
Paul Crampel slightly the better of the two, for though it is 
equally brilliant, it has a softer quality and is less violent. 
Geraniums of softer scarlet follow—a fine one is Mrs. Bartleman : 
this eases down the colour to the salmon shade of Geranium 
King of Denmark. Here are Cannas of moderate scarlet and 
soft flame colour and the fine Gladiolus William Faulkner, 
nearly matching King of Denmark. Red Pentstemons and 
Snapdragons are here intergrouped. Following are the lighte1 
salmon Geraniums Wilhelmina and Countess of Osterwitz, 
softening down to the still paler Mme. Lemoine, a fine old 
Geranium with handsomely zoned leaf, and the quite pale, 
almost blush-white Lady Harwich and Bridal Bouquet. All 
these Geraniums form a thick bordering, and here and there 
run up between the drifts of taller plants. But among the pale 
Geraniums comes again the variegated Mint, associating charm- 
ingly both with them and with the Hydrangeas plunged in the 
border further back, and the bold groups of the lovely pale 
Gladioli La Parisienne, Leo Errera and some with yellow 
grounds. Here, also, are yellow Cannas with bright green 
foliage, white Lilies (speciosum following longiflorum), and, at 
the back, variegated Maize and Lilium auratum. Between 
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some of the drifts of scarlet flowers is a considerable planting 
of a most useful plant, a garden variety of the rather large, 
native Sedum Telephium. Its greyish mass is first useful as a 
foil to the strong colours, and, as the season advances, the wide- 
spread heads of bloom turn to a quiet chocolate red that 
harmonises delightfully with the brilliant colouring near. The 
use of such between-plants 1s of great value—-a value that 
becomes more and more apparent every succeeding year that 
it is practised. It is impossible, within the limits of an article 
of reasonable length, to describe all the desirable combinations 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

Hie latest volume of the “* Antiquary’s Books,” of which 
the general editor is Dr. J. Charles Cox, is The Roman 
Eva in Britain, by John Ward (Methuen). It would 
be superfluous to say that the writer, who has already 
established his claim to be regarded as in the first 
rank of authority on Roman Britain, is qualified in every 
way for the task he has here undertaken. Indeed, it is very 
seldom a book is met with so crammed with information from 
the first page to the last as to make us feel that at least as much 
has been left out as is inserted. It would be unfair to expect 
a writer whose gift lies in collecting and sifting facts to be also 
an imaginative artist. The antiquary collects the dry details ; 
it is for others to form his material into a living picture. We 
question whether anyone could do that now, in spite of the 
vast accumulation of Roman remains that have been unearthed 
during the last quarter of a century and before. In “ Puck 
of Pook’s Hill” Mr. Rudyard Kipling made a brilliant attempt 
to portray for us life as it was lived on the Roman Wall, when 
the Roman Power was in decay, but even the historical 
novelist boggles at the task of rendering life as it was lived in 

England in the mid-Roman_ period. 

The ordinary man is apt to think of the Roman occupation 
as a mere passing event in the history of Great Britain. He 
scarcely realises that it endured 450 years. A simple process 
of subtraction of 450 from 1911 will carry us back to the middle 
of the fifteenth century, when Henry VI. was King of England. 
Only by considering the vast changes that have occurred during 
that period can we grasp what is meant by the Roman Era. 
America was not discovered then. The large colony which we 
founded, and which broke away to become the United States, 
was formed and passed away during that period. At the begin 
ning of it the printing press had not been invented, nor had 
modern means of locomotion and communication been dreamt 
“of. By such comparisons it is only possible to give a very 
feeble notion of what 450 years means in the history of a nation. 
England did not stand still under the tutelage of Rome. 
At the time of the Claudian conquest England was very largely 
swamp and forest. Evidence has lately been unearthed that 
a certain amount of luxury and civilisation existed among 
the young British princes even at that time; but the land as a 
whole was undeveloped, and the tribes into which the natives 
were divided found refuge from each other and from the common 
enemy in almost impenetrable forests and morasses. The 
more we know about the Romans, however, the more we are 
bound to admire those masters of the early centuries. It was 
no idle boast that they made peace wherever they went, even 
though they may have taken harsh measures to ensure it. 
Eloquent testimony of their sound, thoroughly practical measures 
of colonisation lies close at hand. In our opinion the strongest 
is the fact that the country houses which have been 
excavated are, without exception, places without defensive 
works. For many long centuries after the Romans left, the 
nobles and other landed proprietors in building their houses 
were obliged to make them more or less military strongholds 
in character. Neighbour warred against neighbour, and bold 
robbery on a great scale was not uncommon from the time of 
William the Conqueror until that of the last Plantagenet king. 
But the Romans established law and order. They built houses 
fearlessly for their pleasure. Mr. Ward is probably right in 
assuming that the so-called villas which have been cleared from 
the dust of centuries in various parts of the country were not 
the residences of officials, but of country gentlemen, of the 
squirearchy, as it came later on to be called. They chose as 
a rule a sunny, dry site, and they reproduced in England the form 
of country house with which they were familiar in Italy. There 
was every gradation of room, from the quarters of the kitchen 
menials to the apartments of the lord and lady of the house. 
There were villages in which lived the peasantry who did the 
agricultural work. That this was excellently performed appears 
obvious enough from an incident of the fourth century. 
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of the summer flowers; but these notes may give some useful 
suggestions for treatment which will become all the more interest 
ing when worked out by those who are in sympathy with such 
ways of gardening. Suffice it to repeat that, though for gardens 
in general hardy perennial plants are by far the most desirable, 
yet, when the conditions are favourable and the resources of the 
garden are not overstrained, pictures of flower-beauty of a 
more brilliant and, within a season, more durable nature can 
be made with the fine plants that are suited for putting out in 
summer 


TURE. 


Agriculture in the Rhenish countries had been interrupted by thie 
barbarians, and the Emperor Julian arranged for the importa 
tion of corn from Britain, and no less than 600 vessels were 
employed for its transport. This obviously could not have 
been possible unless the cultivation of cereals had been carried 
on very largely, for 600 vessels, even of those days, formed 
a fleet large enough to carry away an imposing supply of 
loodstufis. Sheep were kept and a considerable amount of wool 
was manufactured into cloth. We may easily imagine the 
sritish Roman farmer going about among his fat beeves, his 
plough oxen, his flocks of sheep and herds of pigs and the horses 
which it was his nature to love. Farm life, in fact, must 
closely have resembled what it was to be for many aves 
afterwards. 

It must have taken a long time to construct that splendid 
system of roads which probably went a long way towards 
producing the security in which the Romans lived. Roads, 
bridges and fords were made by men who intended them 
to last. As Mr. Ward points out, when the railways came they 
could not find any better routes than those the Romans before 
them had chosen for their roads. He gives as an exampk 
the manner in which both the ancient and the modern engineers 
avoided the Pennine Chain in the route to the North. The 
Great Northern and the North Eastern Railways go along 
the lowlands to the Kast, through Yorkshire, Durham = and 
Northumberland, while the London and North Western goes 
through Lancashire and the valleys of the Lune and the Eden 
“The Roman routes were along almost identical lines.””. Watling 
Street, passing across country through St. Albans, Dunstable 
and Towcester to Chester, may be regarded as the Roman 
London and North Western Railway, and it is curious that 
its ramifications deepen the similarity. The traveller can 
proceed from Chester to Carnarvon and the Menai Straits by a 
road which the present Irish Mail closely follows. 


Or he could branch off en route of Vireonium, our Wroxeter, and there 


as his modern representative does at Shrewsbury, “ book" for Caerleon (/sea 
Silurum), via Abergavenny (Gobannium), by an almost identical route wit! 
present, only Newport would be the destination instead of the City of the 
Legion.” Or, if he wished to go to Scotland, there was a line of road through 


Lancashire, Westmoreland and Cumberland, which eventually reached the 
vicinity of Glasgow, by a route singularly prophetic of that traversed by the 


London and North-Western expresses of to-day 


The routes of the Great Northern, the Great Western and the 
Great Eastern Railways were all anticipated by the splendid 
road-makers. No doubt the construction extended over a 
long period, and must have given continuous employment 
to the navvies of the day 

Other occupations were lead-mining in- the Mendips and 
in. Flintshire The mines were the property of the State, and 
were leased to private individuals. Copper was worked in 
North Wales and Anglesey. Gold was obtained from the quartz 
rocks near Lampeter in North Wales. There was a silvet 
refinery at Silchester. Tin was worked in Cornwall. [ron 
was abundantly manufactured in Sussex and in the Forest 
of Dean, where immense deposits of slag bear witness to the 
enormous output of the metal. Coal must have been used to a 
considerable extent also, for it is frequently found on Roman 
sites, and at Werneth in Lancashire there are coal-pits apparently 
of the Roman Era. Pottery was manufactured to a large 
extent. Thus there emerges a vision of a society in the Roman 
ra which gives a promise of what England was to become 
although long periods of unrest and lawlessness were before it 
During four centuries there must have been many Roman 
families that became British by birth and association. They 
could not all be constantly returning to Rome, and no doubt, 
in many cases, became thoroughly Anglicised, as we should say 
now. It is difficult to realise them, even with all the gleanings 
of the past before us. We know that in many respects their 
life was copied from that of their forefathers, even to the building 
of great amphitheatres, with surrounding galleries capable ot 
accommodating four thousand spectators. Here were shown 
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the fights of wild animals, the fights of men with animal 
While those ladiatorial combats and the other diversions to 
which Roman society was accustomed were reproduced in 
this country 

So, too, was the religion It is curious, and not easily to be 
explained, that no temples seem to have been built, but altars 
there were in abundance, and they show that few, 1f any, ol 
the numerous gods of Rome were neglected, especially in the 


case of those found near the Roman Wall. The excavations 
of these altars show that they were often erected in fulfilment 
of a vow No doubt the Roman warrior, when he engaged in 


battle, offered a prayer to his favourite god, just as the knight 
of the Middle Aves vowed an offering to the Blessed Virgin or 
to a favourite saint Phe formula Volum solvit libens merilo 
“ He fulfils his vow, willingly, dutifully,” was very frequently 
employed and sometimes it was reduced to V.S., or even L.M.., 
the V.S. being understood. The clearness and brevity of the 
Inscriptions was highly characteristic of the nation; so were 
the epitaphs on their tombstones. When the Romans came 
to this country, cremation and urn burial seem to have been 
customary: but before the end of the era, cremation was 
entirely a thing of the past. It was supplanted by burial in Britain 
about the middle of the fourth century Brief and stern are the 
Inscriptions on the tombstone Several characteristic mserip 
tions are printed in the book, of which we may give one >“ Rufu 
Cita, horseman of the Sixth Cohort of Thracians, lived forty years 
and served twenty-two. His heirs, in accordance to his will 


had this erected He is laid here.” The regret and pathos 
Which the modern tries to express On a tombstone is ve erally 
absent, though we find a trace of it in the epitaph * "To Sim 


plicia Florentina, a most innocent thing, who lived ten months ” 
and in another in which the father and mother raise a tombstone 
to their most sweet daughter, “ bilie Dvleissimme.” 

It is evident to anyone who studies these records with 
ordinary care that if the Roman colony in Great Britain had cut 
itself off from the Mother Country and established itself here, 
it might have laid the foundations of a modern England and 
prevented Dane and Saxon and Norman from setting toot 
on these shores. Only the Romans did not colontse in out 
sense of the word. They conquered a new country and oceupied it, 


bibl PRANG I AND OUAINTLY COLOURED 
The Ballad of the White Horse, hy 6. K. Chesterton Meth 
VR. CHESTERTON 'S i line ery accurately cle ribes the poo: me whieh be 
hus tried te turn the legend Kit \lired inte narrative He has aimed at 
epi amd called it a bathed In a prefatery note he exphuns that it ts me part 
t ti sine tee bee strvetl wourate om hes bisters wil this will readily be allowed 
\ poems te be poudged as a poem, and mot as ane i\ Whether Alfred tought 
| reat battle in the Viale t White Hlorse, whether he visited the Danish camp 
ised as a minstrel r allowed the peasant woman's cakes to burn does mot 
eathy matte es tar as bterature ts comes od Phe author is welcome to assume 
the truth of anv legend that willenurich his work Criticism will rather be directed 
towards the boleh vith which Mr, Chesterton invents a song tor Alfred in the 
hall of CGoathrum Sir Thom Browne began a famous ¢ iy by deseribing 
een ther thin his eur it is te what iT the siren me; but Homer 
tens wine ft « the potent word Mr. Chesterton has none of Homer’ 
hve mad put nte Alfred s mouth the ver he could never have sung Hh 
tells his ene 
Phat though you hunt the Christian miu 
Like i hare on the bhill-sick 
The hare ha till more heart to run 
Than you have heart to rick 
Phat though all lanes plit on you 
All swords be heaved in vain 
We have more lust again to bose 
Than you to win again 
Underneath all this lies a modern philosophy that was not dreamt of in the day 
when William the ¢ mqueror was thet vet born Mr. Chesterton insists on givin 
us the very thought which occupied the king's mind when he forgot to turn th 
cake It might have been imagined that on »recduced would have bee 
tmimersed in schemes for outwitting his enemy But no, it is a sermon, and 
very metaphysical at that! Altogether a strange and, in the circumstances l 
very incredible meditation That the writing i tiff and lacking in supplene 
will be apparent at a elanes How could there be a more inept and cruck 


description than that of 
Phick thunder of the snorting swin 
Enormous in the gloom 
Finally, the Roman Catholic religion is obtruded too con picuously into the poem 
We are warned that it will be so in the dedication 
Therefore | bring these rhymes to you, 
Who brought the ero to me, 
Since on you flaming without flaw 
I saw the sign that Guthrum saw 
When he let break his ships of aw 
\nd laid peace on the sea 
It makes the king after a striking battle incident moialise thu 
lor love, our Lord, at the end of the world, 
Sits a red horse like a throne, 
With a brazen helm and an iron bow, 
But one arrow alone 
And it gives a wrong turn to the Baptism of Guthrum rhe poet must see 
beyond all creeds, must see “ the Gods behind the Gods.” Besides, the statement 
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f philosophy in a poem is abhorrent. A man's real philosophy is not that 
which he formulates, but that which governs his actions. The essential of good 
ballad poetry is action, and again action, not moralisation Perhaps this 


iticism may read more harshly than it is written, for sufficient praise has not 
been awarded to the obvious and fine sincerity of the work rhe chief objection 
to the poem is that it is erude and unskilled. Mr. Chesterton appears to have 
fallen under the poetic influence of Mr. Thomas Hardy, with the usual result, 
that he has carried away some of the mannerisms but not the felicities of his model. 


POST NUPTIAI 
Body and Soul, by Laura Troubridge. (Mills and Boon.) 
LADY TROUBRIDGE has written a story that is sure to be popular, if for no 
ther reason than because it reflects the life, and especially the sexual life, of 
i very exclusive society She takes as her motto some verses by Alice L. Head, 
which in their turn were probably inspired by the well-known lines of Byron, 


The burden of them is the difference between a woman's love and the love of 
i man The story tells of the evolution of a love that was very materialistic 
in iS origin into something that was finer and more spiritual Now and then 


Lady Troubridge goes close to the borders of the distastefu:, but she never crosses 


over, and the book is one to be read and enjoyed 


REVOLUTION AND REDEMPTION. 

Chantemerle, by D. K. Broster and G. W. Taylor. (John Murray ) 

IHE balance between private and national interests, and between the country 
and the individual, is often lost in a story in which history and fiction are 
mingled, but it is well kept here. The Vendean War and the lives and loves of 
those whom it touched and involved in its course preserve their place and their 
tight proportion ; the fictional characters are well drawa, each one distinct and 
incividual, and the history of the tale is ablv realised and reconstructed. The 
result ic a full and fine novel. War, love, religion—the siull of life and its eternal 
drama is in these three, and they ave all in these pages. None of the characters 
is, perhaps, very original, but the types chosen are fully grasped. Gilbert, the 
strong, silent, rather sullen nature; Louis, the gifted, gay, irresistible cousin ; 
the priest playing the deus ex machina to his world, full of infallible benevolence 
and wisdom—they, and many of the others, have passed in and out ot other 
pages before now. But the story, if of a recognisable type, like its characters, 


iz well constructed and wel! written—a thoroughly good novel. 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THI LIBRARY 
Phe Kingdom of the World, by Lloyd Osbourne Methuen.) 
The Cardinal, by Newton V. Stewart (Stanley Paul.) 
\nthea’s Guest, by Mrs. Altred Sidgwick (Methuen.) 
Ihe France of Joan of Are, by Lieutenant-Colonel ¢ I. Hageard Stanley 
Paul.) 
Shelley and His Friends in Italy, by Helen Rosetti Angeli. (Methuen.) 


THE LEVELLING OF 
SAND-DUNES. 


N France and other parts of the Continent where those 
vreat sandhills by the sea which we call dunes, from 
the French, present a more formidible and more. insis- 
tent problem than with us, they have modes of dealing 
with them which we do not follow as much as we 

might in this country. In the first place, to arrest the 
march of a dune, that is to say, to check its wind - blown 
progress over valuable land, they divide it all up with hedges 
of thorn, or other bushes, and plant the enclosures at first with 
marram and then with the maritime pine. It is, no doubt, in 
this way that miles and miles of that description of land have 
been reclaimed from their natural state of sandy wilderness and 
turned to good account, besides saving the “ hinterland ”’ from 
being swallowed up by them. They have a plan which is more 
ingenious still for the levelling of these great mountains in places 
where the expense is worth while, and whole towns along the 
French seaboard have been built on a surface thus levelled. 
Fhe action of the prevailing wind as it sweeps over the tops of 
the dunes is very curious. It comes over them with a downward 
current on the far side, which has the effect of excavating them 
more and more deeply on the very side which we might have 
supposed to be the most sheltered. No doubt the action of the 
wind is like that of water coming over a fall, which we always 
lind producing a deep hole below. The people who are skilled 
in work on the dunes make the wind do the business of levelling 
for them. The method is to plant marram in the excavated 
hollows on the leeward side from the prevailing wind. The wind 
will then commence to blow the sand from the top of the dune 
into this hetlow, and since the hollow has now been planted 
and its surface is comparatively firm, the wind does not excavate 
it further. The marram has this peculiarity, that when once 
it has taken root in this unfriendly soil, which it loves, it can 
hardly be covered so deeply with the sand that it will not thrust 
its blades up through and thus accommodate itself to a constantly 
rising surface. From time to time, when there is no great press 
of other labour, men are sent with picks and spades to loosen 
more and more of the sand at the top of the dune. This facili- 
tates the work of the wind in blowing off the top of the hill into 
the valley below, and still, in that valley, the marram will con- 
tinue to struggle to the surface until it is growing at a level of 
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perhaps many feet higher than that at which it was planted in 
the first instance. By continued work at this loosening of the 
top of the dune and filling up of the hollow all is at length 
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ON THE 


By Horaci 


A STRIKE OF CADDIES 
Ireland—is that immortal “‘ ratting’’ Vicar 
the last phase of the strike epidemic has been manifested 


T Bray in where the 
lived ? 
in form of a caddies’ strike. It is by no means the first of its kind 
It is a good deal more than a quarter of a century ago now that, 
after among the caddies of Westward Ho! the 


members of the club assembled at luncheon were appalled to se« 


‘grave unrest ” 


a small mass meeting of the otherwise unemployed sallying forth, each of its 
units armed with a 

heavy iron, hacking 
up divots from the 
turf as it went. It 
was a strange and 
amusing if SOMme€-- 
what tremendous 
sight, the boys run- 
ning, the elubs 
rising and _ falling, 
the divots flying 


As for its outcome, 


I forget. It did not 
last long. There 
may have been a 


champion or two 
taking part in it 
I can remember the 
happy days—for the 
golfer, perhaps, not 
for the caddis 

when little boys of 
Northam Village 
would carry for two 
pence a round of 


eighteen holes, and 


glad to walk down 
the mile and a-halt 
or so the course 


started out by the 
Pebble Bridge then 

to get the job his, 
it is to be admitted, 
was not a tattening 
rate of pay The 
modern caddie, 
whatever his legiti 
mate grievance may 
be as to the litth 
education which that 
calling gives him for 
his future life work, 
has certainly no 
cause for grumbling 
at his immediate 
wages For twice 
strolling round = the 
course with a bag of 
watching an 
exhibition 


clubs, 
which is 
almost always either 
sublime or else 
ridiculous—a tragedy 
or a comedy he 
probably gets quite 
as much as_his 
father’s earnings for 
an eight hours’ day 
of real work, that is 
to say, with the boy’s 
tips and 
money taken into 
the account. He 


luncheon 


MR. F. 


has no need to strike. The people who ought to strike are the golfing writers ; 
but then the trouble for them is to be quite sure that they are absolutely 
essential to the golfing public Without that assurance the strike might be a 
“ fizzle.” And have we got it ? 
CAPTAIN HUTCHISON AND Mr. F. A. Farruit 

It was “ like old times,” as they say, to read of Mr. Frank Fairlie in the 
What was 
not at all like the old story was to read of him as beaten by six up and five to 
play. The man who did thu 
despitefully deal with him at Nairn was one who of all the world might b« 
expected to do so, if any could—Captain Hutchison 


final of a scratch tournament, as happened at Nairn the other day 
No man could have mistreated him so once. 


He has not been going 
so very strong just of late, but if there is one course in particular that one might 
pick out as suited to his genius it is this of Nairn. It needs above everything 
straight, quiet, accurate play—no fireworks or heroics—just the stuff that 
Captain Hutchison seems to be able to reel off, hole after hole, without an effort 
and without an error. But still—six up and five to play on Mr. Fairlie! For 
this Mr. Fairlie was the best, I think, of all that band of brothers, though I am 
not forgetting Mr. W. E. Mr. 
serrated with the edges downward, according to a pattern devised for him by 
the late Professor Tait. He used to put the ball right up to the hole with this club, 


Frank had a wooden spoon with a face of iron 


HUTCHINSON AND 
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brought to one level, the wind, with a very little assistance of 
human labour, accomplishing what it would have taken a whole 
army of men to do with spade and barrow. 


GREEN. 


BERNARD DARWIN. 

and let it fall stone dead, with the underspin that the saw edges gave it, in 
And then he would hole the ball 
But he could not have been doing all this when Captain Hutchison so mishandled 
him. He 


wonderful fashion. he was a beautiful putter 
however, like some others, was younger once. 

MATcHeEs BETWEEN WoRrKING-MEN’S CLUBS 

rhe Cantelupe Club of Ashdown Forest, principally composed of that great 
golfing cousinship of the Mitchells, journeyed to Walton Heath to play a return 
match against the Artisans’ Club of that pleasant place and just got beaten. 
They had to admit, 
im general terms, that 
the place was plea- 
sant, but severely 
criticised certain 
parts on it as very 
much the reverse of 
pleasant, speakin 
vindictively of © that 
sand,” as if and 
were no fair or recog 
nised golfing hazard 
The truth is that to 
all players of Ash- 
down Forest, 
that 


and is an unknown 


and ot 
course only, 
quantity, and they 
find themselves help 
less on first 
duction to it In 


mitre 


fact, it has alway 

tor be expected that, 
in team mate he 

between clubs of thi 
kind, the one that i 
it home will be at a 
wreater advantage 
than im matehe bn 
tween those clubs of 
which the members 
have Miore money 
and more leisure 
Phese latter are not 
as a rule, nearly ad 
much players of one 
ourse only as are 
the members of the 
clubs, 


change ot 


working-men’ 
and a 
course does not make 
everything so un 
familiar to them as 
to those who lay 
pecial claim to the 


honourable tithe of 
workers Moreover 
in o far a the 


workers live up to 
then rate it ! 
harder for them to 
take the 


holiday 


sent po 
ae leg ronal 

nr Wose, _— a h 7 ay 
worker by the hou 


does not always care 


lo lose his wage, 
WOOLLEY. and the worket 
whol paid by the 


week does not 


always find his employer especially anxious ervice 


to di pelise with the 
which he has to pay for even if not rendered lherefore, the team which i 
at home can generally bring to the tee a more 
rhe Walton Heath folk won, then, by a match and a-half, though they could 
find no one to hold Mr. Abe Mitchell nor Mr. Tom, who led for Ashdown 
lorest On the Forest the home side won by ten matches So there is litth 
doubt which would win on a neutral green—I will say no more, for fear 
Walton Heath might not like it H. G. H. 
\ SUPER-CHAMPION 


fully representative team 


Some day perhaps some enterprising body will sce fit to organise what 


might be called a super-championship between the amateur champions of all 


the various countries on the Continent of Europe. It and when this happens, 
the organisers will probably be rather disappointed in the result, because they 
will find only one entrant, Mr. Peter Gannon, who “ surprises by himself" the 
championships of all Europe. Without several books of reference it is quite 
impossible to remember when he is champion of France, when of Italy and of 
Austria, and when of all three together. Like some 
all before him, he dashes from country to country. The latest of Mr 
championships is that of Switzerland, which he won the other day at Samaden 


beating Mr. P. C. Thornton in the final 


Juggernaut trampling down 


Gannon's 


Only a short time before these two met 
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ft ! ‘ i har M Phornt at the determined and successful golfer, Like Mr. Frank Carr,who also played tor Engiand 
time Mr.G may well despise any champion this vear, he is one of the shining lights of Midland golf, and the scores that he 
p that ly that of a district i net of an entire country Phis super has accomplished in all the Midland competitions have been consistently brilliant, 
“ ! btedly be Mr. Bruce Pearce’s 1 t dangerous rival in Mr. Woolley’s style is a remarkable one, in that he has almost certainly the shortest 
! indeed th Mr. Hyslop winning the Calcutta swing of any really good golfer now playing. What makes it the more curious 
Cup, t eft nck « ha 1 great time of it thi unmet Mr. Thornton is that in his schoolboy days—I remember very well the look of him playing 
playe did well in this vear’s championship at Aberdovey—he had a long, loose swing worthy of the most lissom and eel- 
l’rest k, beatix \ Kel annie etl people, and only just losing t« like little caddic However, for some mysterious reason the adoption of the 
Me Steve the filt d Switzerland i hapy bo oneat in round for him verlapping grip gradually shortened his swing, and now it is very short indeed 
t«istis head curler He was also a good Yet there is tremendous power in it, and Mr. Woolley is really a very long driver 
nthe Eton d t in the ninetic md so would be a valuable with a magnificent follow through He is very accurate, moreover, with the 
re ttoa tear ! threot lhat team is a good one as far as it goer various swan-necked irons that he favours Last year he was one of the last 
ir. Ma ell, M \ ate Mer Caillic nd Mr. M of but it eight in the amateur championship, being beaten, after a hard match, by Mr. 
net te far « Abe Mitchell This year he progressed well for a time, only to be beaten rather 
Me. | \. Woontrys badly and unexpectedly by Mr. Robb, who was in his deadliest form on the 
Mr. Wolke the new playe ! ere ecesstully dratted yreen Mr. Woolley should do better yet, for he is very strong and keen, and 
| laast Internat il mateh at Hoylake, and he i was only born in 1884 \s somebody in the “ Bab Ballads ” remarks, “ Twenty 
like t rem ‘ ‘ ‘ the ide 1 il while. for he i strong seven is not very old.” bb. D 
HETI AUTUMN 
SHETLAND IN . 

HIkN September comes there is no portion of thinly sprinkled with inhabitants as that of Alexander Selkirk. 
the British Islands more conducive to the One who has passed many winter hours on scraps of islands, 
enjoyment of the holiday-maker and_ tourist where in only a moderately stiff breeze the foam from the sea 
than the Orkney and Shetland Islands. For on one side of the island passes into the sea on the other, may 
reasons which we cannot exactly explain, be allowed to speak feelingly on the subject. As a matter of 

although no one who knows them will deny the fact, they are fact, however, it is very seldom that a solitary individual goes 
at their very best in this month. Now is the time when the scent among the islands. He generally prefers to have at least one 
of heather on the moors and hills offers a delightful contrast companion ; but even those who have been cast on their own 
to the pungent aroma of the peat “ reek’ that hangs over the resources will admit that the inhabitants, from the lairds, ministers 
village For coal is a luxury after the Pentland Firth is and schoolmasters downwards, are usually as entertaining as they 
crossed, and is burned only in the houses of the well to do even are hospitable. The very paucity of visitors gives a relish of 
in the Oreadian Islands The days, too, stretch out far longer its own to the advent of strangers, and the naturalist, at any rate, 
in these Northern islands than they do in the South, and that need not complain, for bird-life is very plentiful here. 

is a very great help to enjoyment, seeing that the ordinary Perhaps the most picturesque of the feathered creatures 
August holiday-maker in the South of England begins to feel associated with the Shetlands is the skua, or ‘ Bonksie,” as it 
that the nights are long and difficult to pass away For pastime is called. It is often described as one of the rarest British birds ; 
and even for good company these Northern islands will hold then but the skua is in reality very retiring in its habits, living for 
own. Tf the pilgrim chooses to wander over them in solitude, periods far out at sea, and visiting only the loneliest headlands. 
that is entirely his own affair. He does so presumably because It is most seen during the time when the gulls and terns 
he likes to be alone, and certainly there are many tslands as are breeding. Towards them it is the most rapacious of 
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THE SUMMER HOME OF THE GREAT SKUA. 
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pirates. When the parental 
gull or tern is winging 
its way homeward with a 
fish in its mouth the skua 
starts in pursuit, and as 
he is one of the swiftest 
of the birds of the an 
and his quarry in terror of 
its death, very soon the 
tit - bit is dropped. Often 
the skua will catch it before 
it reaches the sea, and fly to 
the rock on which it makes 
its meal. 

Of the other sea-birds 
visible from the shore it 
is not necessary to speak. 
There are probably more 
species visiting the 
shores of Shetland than of! 
any other part of the United 
Kingdom. Fora long 
time the islands formed a 
happy hunting - ground for 
the collector, but recently 
the law has stepped in and 
endeavoured to put an 
end to the robbery ot 
eggs and the collection of 
rare species. 

The islands, with their 
lochs stocked with sea 
trout, are in most seasons 
a great attraction to the angler ; 


but the extreme drought 
of the present year has apparently done an injury. to 
the fishing, so that sport of this kind is scarcely to be 
expected, 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


OWHERE has the rain been more welcome than on 
the dairy-farms. Indeed, it has arrived too late 
for many of them. During the past months all 
but the very best pastures have been burnt 
up by the sun, with the result that the cows 
have had to be fed on cake and other’ food 

in the middle of summer. A complaint has reached us from 
two or three quarters that not only has the supply of milk diminished 
very considerably under these conditions, but that it has lost 
its keeping quality, and we have been asked if this is, or is not, 
due to the artificial feeding. We do not think so. In one or two 
of the cases we have enquired into, there was no cooling apparatus 
used, and its importance has not been fully recognised by the average 
dairy-farmer, although it is in constant use now in all large dairy- 
farms. Cool milk does not develop bacteria at anything like the 
rate which uncooled does, and if means can be adopted not only 
for lowering the temperature, but for keeping it at that low tempera- 
ture until it has actually reached the hands of the consumer, milk 
would undoubtedly keep longer and be a much more pleasant form 
of food than it is. The difficulty lies in the invention of a milk-can 
in which it can be transported by rail in the hottest weather without 
the temperature being appreciably raised. The invention of such 
a can ought not to be beyond the ingenuity of those who make 
agricultural appliances. 
DANGERS OF POULTRY-KEEPING. 

It has been admitted in practice that the ordinary livestock 
of the farm ought to be kept as free from disease as possible, and 
if disease of an infectious kind breaks out steps should be taken 
to prevent it from spreading. Thisis promptly done in the case of the 
larger livestock, such as cattle, swine and sheep. It is also done 
in regard to bees. There is no actual law about foul-brood; but 
instructions have been issued from official quarters to destioy the 
hives affected and, generally speaking, to take measures against 
contagion. The danger to chickens has not yet been fully recognised, 
but it is very great and must continue to be so. As poultry-keeping 
increases in popularity so the number of places increases where 
birds are kept ina confined space. [xcept on the farms, chickens 
cannot be allowed to run at large all the year round. They are 
put into runs, and the temptation to overcrowd them is very great 
among struggling poultry-keepers, whose object is to obtain the 
largest possible return with the least possible expenditure. The 
disease which is now causing trouble is that known among breeders 
and dealers as diphtheritic roup. How the bacteriologist would 
describe it we do not know. However, it is very infectious and 
destructive. Yet the tendency of those who keep birds affected 
in this way is to get rid of them without loss—in other words, to 
sell them—a sure means of spreading infection far and wide. Nor 
can it fairly be expected that the poultry-keeper on a small scale, 
who is fighting so hard to make both ends mect, can afford to 
slaughter the birds and destroy the carcases, which would certainly 
be the advice of those best qualified to give it. In the case of 
other animals that are compulsorily slaughtered on account of 
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SHETLAND PONIES IN’ UNST, 
contagious discasc, some compensation is given to the owner Vhis 


law ought to be applied to chickens, for the protection of the public, 
as much as for any other cause But we have only mentioned 
one of many diseases to which chickens are subject when they are 
kept on foul ground and over-crowded. ‘There are many others 
although probably this is the most important Curiously cnough, 
the gases from bad drainage seem to attack the throat in birds just 
as they do in human beings We necd not enumerate the other 
diseases which are propagated in confined runs Their existence 
is very well known, and the only question that remains is in regard 
to what steps should be taken to prevent them from spreading. 
Fhe matter is one that is surely deserving of official attention 
tne Joy or HARveEstT. 

The harvest moon rises from the mists at the gloaming just 
as it always did, but beyond this there is little of poetry or romance 
associated with the idea of harvest in these later day Phe 
gleaners have long since disappeared, the stir and bustle of the old 
time ‘‘ shearing ”’ are absent, the human element has been largely 


climinated, and the useful but prosaic binder fills its place Some 
people complain that the strenuousness of harvest has been relaxed, 
and that the labourer works with less heart and k willingness 
than he used to do. Vor this they are inclined to lay the re 
sponsibility entirefy on the shoulders of the workes | believe 
the complaint is not made without cause, but | do not quite accept 
the explanation given for it. The present-day harvester may not 
bear a favourable comparison in all respects with his father o1 
grandfather, but he is still anxious to see the corn safelv “ unde 
thack and rope,’ and ts willing to continue the yoke until the harvest 
moon rises. The truth is that the joy of harvest has gon The 
cornfield falling quickly to the sickle was a cheery place There 
were chaff and banter, song and jest Co-operation and com 
petition had both free play The strong arm often helped thy 
weak. The lover racked his sinews to save his lass (when nobody) 
was looking), the father over-stepped his rig to help his girl and 
the husband to case his wife Kivals in love became rivals at 
work, and “ kemping "’ (/.¢., contesting), as it was called in the 


North Country, was often indulged in It was hard work, but the 
struggle and stress were lightened, and the whole outlook was 
brightened by the many influences which were continually in play 
How different is it now! One man, and one alone, with a selt 
binder does the reaping He has no company except that of hi 
horses. There is no song and no jest to cheer him, and there are 
no bright eves to give him new vigour when the day seems long. 
\ dull, dreary monotony holds him in erip, there is no spur and he 
‘wearies ’’ for the sun getting low Ihe binder is an excellent 
thing, but it has taken the soul out of the harvest Ihe old 
“ harvest home has gone too The last load is just like every 
other load, and harvest has nothing to distinguish it from any 
other operation of the farm 
SHADE AND SHELTE! 

rhe scorching suns of the present summer have made plan 
how little consideration is, as a rule, shown for the comfort of stock 
in the pastures. Hlow very rrequently have cattle been seen 
galloping madly round the fences seeking escape from the flies 
How grateful would the shade of a few tree have been 
lately in those pastures which can boast of no other protection 
than that of a wire fence, and how the sting would be taken 


from many ae rough blast in wintel by the shelter  s« 
provided. But how few people think of it! lhere is no 
excuse for the stockman who sce his cattle dav after day 
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lamaving themselve and his own pan ket at the same time by 
their mad racing in quest of relict It is not only the loss 
of condition and the shortened milk yield which result from the 
galloping I saw a beast a week or two ago which had been driven 
to absolute madne by flies and heat, and in its agony it got held 
up in a wire fenes Its lee was broken and it had to be killed. 


THE STALKING 


A PROMISING BEGINNING, 

a He stalking season, now about to commence, has rarely 
opened with more promise —in the majority of forests, 
at all events The winter was an open one, and 
some of the low-lying vrounds escaped without a 
single heavy storm. On the high hills, after an open 

October, November was ushered in under very stormy auspices. 

We happened to be in a high-lying forest at the time, and after 

a day of heavy rain looked out the following morning to see hill 


and valley covered with their winter mantle. This storm was 
what is known as a “ feeding ” one, and during almost the whole 
of the month snow fell daily. The first few falls were accom 


panied by a strong wind from the north-west, but latterly the 
snow fell very quietly and covered the hills with a deep and 
uniform layer. The stags were thus unable to feed on the 
ridges usually swept bare, and so felt the storm very severely. 
In a certain forest the deer fence was completely buried undet 
the snow for considerable stretches, and hundreds of stays left 
the forests and mivrated to the lower grounds, where they did 
a considerable amount of damave to the root crops. Concerted 
attempts were made to drive the animals back, but with only 
partial success, and a certain number of the deer never regained 
the forest. Coming almost immediately alter the rutting season, 
the storm found the stags nm a susceptible condition, and a 
vood many beasts died; but from personal observations the 
mortality seems to have been ereatest among calves and young 
stays, of which there are an unusually large number of remains 
After the November storm, conditions were excellent right 
through the winter, and there was always feeding in plenty, 
for owing to the comparative absence of frost the heather 


retained its freshness till very late. The advent of March saw 
another “ feeding ” storm descend on the hills, and this continued 
a full month. As most of the stags were on the low ground, and 


hand-feeding was in full swing in most forests, stags were well 
able to tide over the latter storm, but sultlered from the almost 
continuous wet. Since the advent of May the weather on the 
hills has been all that could be desired. The great heat of May 
brought away the hill grass with a rush, and by the advent of 
June the ground, even up to three thousand five hundred feet, 
was covered with a good growth of grass. In June— the first 
ten days excepted the weather was cold, with at least two 
snowstorms on the hills, and the grass fell away somewhat, 
but the warm weather of July and early August amply made 
amends for this. After a hot and dry summer, such as we 
have been experiencing, the grass in the valleys is apt to become 
parched and burnt; but it is otherwise with the vegetation 
on the hills, where there are usually springs in abundance. 
Pur COUNTRY-SIDE REJUVENATED. 

On many hills the season cannot be too dry or warm for 
the grass, but a wet, cold summer is most injurious, being 
followed as it usually is by a snowfall in early September. The 
drought continued till August 18th, but since then it has rained 
a good deal, and yesterday (August 24th) tropical rain fell for 
some time. The result is that the whole country-side is 
rejuvenated, and the feeding on the low grounds must improve 
rapidly. Stalking has not really commenced in the most exten 
sive forests, but a stray stag has been grassed here and there, 
and these stags have been in excellent condition. The animals 
have been, if anything, rather long in cleaning themselves of 
the velvet ; im fact, only a few beasts are clean at the time of 
writing, and these mostly on the low grounds. To clean himself 
of the velvet a stag usually rubs his horns among the heather ; 
but during a dry, hot spell, such as we have recently been 
experiencing, the skin becomes very dry and difficult to remove. 
The recent damp weather has made a wonderful difference, 
however, and all to-day the stags have been busy cleaning their 
horns—in some instances removing the velvet in the course of 
a few minutes. Tor the last month scarce a single stag has been 
seen in the low grounds, or below the three thousand feet level ; 
but in the higher corries, and even above the four thousand feet 
level, we have seen some fine herds. 

Prue Cec Fry. 

During the month of July a certain insect known to the 
stalkers as the “‘cleg”’ fly aggravates the stags intensely, 
causing them to frequent the snowfields remaining on _ the 
hills. On these snowbeds the deer lie or roll about during 
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This is not so likely to happen if beasts can get into the shade of 
trees, and neither would it occur if the animals’ backs were dressed 
with one of the various smears or oily mixtures which are prepared 
for the purpose. Whale oil and sulphur applied once every ten 
days will serve perfectly well. I have used the mixture often, with 
excellent results. je 


OUTLOOK. 


a hot summer day with evident enjoyment. Occasionally 
they seem to be browsing on the snow. Curiously enough, 
the stags very rarely frequent the snow in August, however 
vreat the heat, possibly because the reign of the cleg fly is a 
very short one, and the last of the insects has disappeared by 
the middle of August. We have heard that on some of the 
drier forests the stags were rather long in coming into condition, 
but that their :mprovement during the last week has been very 
marked indeed. We are of opinion that the coats of the stags 
are this year exceptionally fine, the rich red-brown colour being 
very pronounced. This would be the result of the exceptionally 
line weather experienced recently, for the stags have always 
had a very dry hillside to lie on, and this makes all the difference 
possible in the condition of the skin. 
I ARLIER THAN USUAL. 

A somewhat curious occurrence noticed more than once 
during the past month has been the consorting of stags 
and hinds promiscuously. A few days ago we were watching 
a small herd of stags grazing in a corrie not far short of 
four thousand feet above sea-level, and while we watched 
a large herd of deer appeared on the edge of a_ large 
plateau, having evidently walked up from the low grounds to 
escape from the heat. In this herd were not only stags, but 
hinds and calves—in fact, a hind acted as leader for some 


time. We mentioned the subject to a stalker, who stated 
that he had noticed the same thing, but considered it to be 
somewhat unusual so early in the year. It seems to be the 


veneral opinion that stags this year are somewhat earlier than 
last season as regards their condition, but are not earlier, perhaps 
rather later, than usual in shedding the velvet. On some of the 
forests stalking is not in full swing until mid-September, and only 
on very early ground is much done during the month of August. 
We see it stated in the local Press that Prince Albert has just 
shot his first stag—a fine beast with an excellent head. The 
Prince is thus closely following in the footsteps of his brother, 
the Prince of Wales, who shot his first stag last season. 
DEER AS BAROMETERS. 

It is probably to the relief of many stalkers that the weather 
has at length broken and the deer have descended to the low 
grounds, for when the stags are on the highest beats it is often 
impossible to get near them owing to the complete absence of 
cover. Deer are excellent barometers, and it is very rarely indeed 
that their judgment is at fault. A soft rain they do not seem 
to mind, but an approaching high wind drives them down to the 
low ground quite twelve hours before the storm breaks. Their 
behaviour during their descent is often peculiar. A herd of 
stags will rush down the hillside at top speed for a distance, 
but will suddenly pull up short and remain quite motionless 
for a time. Soon, however, they continue their rush down to 
the glen, the young stags—which are usually in a very playful 
mood on these occasions—charging each other and often engag- 
ing in sham fights, during which they stand on their hind legs 
and “spar ”’ energetically. The bagpipes seem to appeal to 
the Scottish red deer. We have seen a stag stand quite motion- 
less on the sky-line listening to a piper in full swing, and not 
until the pipes ceased did he continue his journey ! 

HAND-FEEDING, 

Hand-feeding is so much resorted to at the present day 
that it may be well to say a few words on the practice and 
its effects. There are two seasons when stags are especially 
in want of artificial nourishment—in early winter after the 
rutting season, and again during the months of March and 
April, when the old horns are being shed and the new ones 
grown. The latter period is the most critical, and it might, 
perhaps, be as well to reserve the food till after winter, for 
then any sickly stag would have less chance of surviving, 
and a survival of the fittest would be the rule. Hay and 
turnips are used as food in the majority of forests, turnips 
being greatly relished by the stags, and there is always great 
competition among the beasts as to who shall secure the choicest 
morsels. Hinds rarely are seen at the feeding-stations; they 
seem to be more able to exist on the natural resources of the 
forest. It is an interesting fact that stags and hinds are usually 
met with in quite distinct glens and corries. In a certain forest 
with which we are well acquainted there is a broad strath 
which has excellent feeding, but which is populated entirely 
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by hinds, except during the rutting season. Knowing this, 
the stalkers, during the hind-shooting season, always count on 
securing a number of animals in this glen; but last season, 
following on the severe snowstorm in November, every hind 
disappeared from the neighbourhood and did not return for 
some months, causing the stalkers a good deal of anxious and 
fruitless searching. In some forests there seems to be an opinion 
that the grass has deteriorated since the removal of the sheep. 
We have discussed the matter with several stalkers, and find 
that the general idea is that the droppings of the sheep are 
beneficial to the hill grass, whereas those of the deer burn it 
out. On the other hand, a stalker with whom we discussed 
the matter stated that on his strip of grass, where the stags 
were fed all through the winter, the grass each summer was 
particularly fine. This at first sight seemed a very strong 
argument for the opposite side, but when we mentioned the 
matter to another stalker, he stated without hesitation that the 
luxuriant grass which grew every season had sprung from the 
seed of the hay on which the stags had been fed, the old grass being 
mostly killed out during the winter. SETON GORDON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


rH SUMMERING Ol HORSES. 


fo tue Eprror or * Country Liri 
Sir,—May I say a tew words agaist the haphazard way horses are turned 
out to grass during the summer? How often is one distressed by the sight 


of horses which, atter having been im a stable the greater part of the year, have 
been turned out to grass in park or meadow, suffering torment from the heat 
and attacks of countless flies 
stamping the feet on the hard ground (always so bad for the joints) are un 


The twitching skin, perpetually moving tail, 


mistakable evidences of their discomfort and suffering To those horses which 
have been hogged and docked, how aggravated must this suflering be They 
ean hardly teed owing to perpetually moving about to try to escape theit 
enemies, the flies, and in consequence must lose much of their condition It 
seems hardly reasonable that a horse whose environment during the greater 
part of the year is to a great extent artificial should derive much benefit from 
this sudden excursion into the “simple lite,” especially when in so many 
eases they have been deprived of their natural means of protection Surely, 
the more humane way of providing the well-earned summer rest would be the 
large cool barn by day and the meadow or park after sundown, when the flies 
are less harassing It is essential that the going be soft, whatever the drought, 
and the necessity for a continual supply of pure water is too obvious to need 
comment \ good feed of corn each day and constant supervision by groom 
or owner are also to be recommended. Should these rather ideal condition 
be out of reach, an alternative might be suggested, viz., keep the horses up in 
loose boxes on peat moss—running rough—with shoes removed and plenty ot 
air, light and green food, no exercise, and the feet well looked after Failing 
this, to keep them up in their stalls, with regular feeding, grooming and gentk 


exercise would seem preferable to turning them out haphazard to take their 


chance of either excessive heat or rest, or cold, or any other of the vagaries of 
this fickle climate Perhaps these few lines may meet the eye of some horse 


owner who, with the best intentions inf the world, has turned some horses out 
at grass, and which are suffering under the conditions of discomfort above ce pu ted, 
in which case the subsequent hints may prove useful to him, and will, 1 venture 
to think, considerably benefit the horse kK. B 


\ TROTTING HORSI 
lo rue Eprror or “* Country Lirt 
Sir,—Perhaps you might like to publish the enclosed photograph of a trotting 





NOT TOUCHING THE GROUND 


horse belonging to Mr. T. D. Lambert of Dublin It is remarkable as showing 
the animal with ail its feet off the ground at once.—G. N. 


THE DOINGS OF A CROSSBRED. 
(fo THE Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I am sure that many of your readers will be interested in the doings ot 
my dog Rose, a cross-bred between an Irish terrier and a whippet. A more 
interesting little dog cannot be found in the United Kingdom I was speaking 
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to a friend of mine about the dog, when he called my attention to a 
paragraph in your paper of March 25th concerning the doings of a clever dog, 


Gyp. My dog Rose, of feminine gender, six years old, commenced catching 
the mole five years ago, and las since that time caught a great number Her 


actions are very similar to those of Gyp, but her achievements far exceed 
anything I have heard of. Last month she caught no fewer than twenty eight, 
and on one occasion she laid at my feet seven moles at once, and these all 
in a space of twenty-five minutes. A short time ago she brought six hedgehogs, 
one after the other, 
until she had laid at 
my feet two old and 
four young = ones 
Another remarkable 
feature about het 
‘“moling ” is that she 
is able to scent the 
mole at thirty yards, 
whereas Gyp does it 
at ten yards. She has 
repeatedly caught 
stoats and weasels. 
Enclosed you will find 
a photograph of one 
of the bravest little 
dogs you ever heard 
of. I shall be pleased 
to supply you with 
any turther informa 
tion you may require 
concerning this matter 

Humpury Downs. 


SLEEP AND MOON- 
LIGHT 
fo tHe Eprror 
SUR, Phere are 
persons who have gone 
through the same ex 
perience as your corre 
spondent, and have 





found that when lying 
in the light of a tull 


moon, OF A hoon just 


A CROSSBRED MOLE-CATCHER 


before and atter 
full,” sleep is out of the question I remember how certain old folks 
mo oa country village would ay that to lie in the full ray ol the moon 


while in bed was bad for health, and would bring on what was known 
as the condition of being “ moon-struck,” that is, dazed and queer m feeling 
An old saw ran, “ Tf the moon shines upon you whilst asleep, you will have bad 
dreams,” and awake feeling sick Most people believed this sixty years ago, 
and IT remember in a certain house where a person had been in a bed upon which 


the moon's light fell, the bed was about to be moved, until it was pointed out 


that the moon could not shine two nights upon the bed. Two other beliet 
in the moon’s influence may be mentioned If the moon shines upon “ a pan” 
of new milk, the milk will go bad——turn sour, The shallow earthenware creaming 


The other is to the effect that if a basin of water 
full to the brim, and all but running over, is set in the light of a full moon, the 


pancheons were called © pans.’ 


moon will draw the water over the sick Phere used to be a great deal of moon 


lore and beliefs connected with the moon r. R 


WILD ROSES AND ROMAN ROADS 
Io THE Eprror or “ Country Lirti 


Sir,—Since T have been in this part of England (Northumberland and Durham) 


I have been struck by the great beauty of the wild roses growing in the hedges 


by the side of some of the country road The roses 
appear to be more particularly plentiful along the 
old Roman roads, and | have often wondered if there 
ean be any connection between the Romans = and 
the roses In the wilder parts ol Northumberland 


and Durham the roads made and used by the Romans 
are quite distinctive, and the wild roses by the 
roadside appear to me to be one of the distinctive 
features Phere also appears to be a tar greatet 
proportion of the deep coloured variety of wild 


rose, which may have been introduced into England 


by the Roman It will interest me vreatly to 
hear if any of your” readers’ have noticed — this 
either in the two countte mentioned or in’ other 


parts ot England G. W. 


CHAFFINCHES IN rHE GARDEN, 
fo THe Epiror of Country Liri 
Sir,—Your correspondent, in an interesting story headed 
“ Chaffinches in the Garden,” relate that he fed both 
parent birds and young in the nest by hand with 
‘crumbs of walnut and sunflower seeds,” and that 
the latter fledged succes fully In a recent letter 
on “Chaffinches and Their Food” I related that 
a pair who nested in a flowering bush in my garden 
this and last summer daily picked up canary and hemp 
seed from the garden walk until the young hatched 
out, but abstained from doing so and fed them with insects and flies until they 
left the nest. I added that the cock bird reappeared just ten days later alone 


and resumed his consumption of bird seed. Thi 
It strikes me as curious that 


was nine weeks since, but he 


still appears, sometimes seve ral times a day 
chaffinches should accept sunflower seeds for thems¢ Ive 
would be at least as tough as hemp and canary set d—which in the case I relat 
were rejected as though judged unfit for the ne stlings—but I infer that when 


such confidence is inspired, birds in the nest will take 


and young, as they 


food from the hand; 
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mole should be so tame? I wish we had had time to 


PANTON. 


A FIELD OF FLAX 
lo tue Eprror or “* Country Lirt 


ettier than a field of flax in flower ; but so quickly does the 


BACHELOR'S 


PULLING ELAN 


mimic, anc if he vreat favourite the blue flash across that you have almost to be waiting at the gate to catch the 
rarded by moment of its fullest beauty. Ornamental, no doubt, but no experienced farmer 

hike to see it more than one in eight years in the same field, so exhaustive is it 

vill not reproduce of the soil. Farmers growing it in its proper rotation know its value The seed- 

ving, weeding, pulling, steeping and seutching average something like cight 

pounds per statute acre, whereas the yield in marketable flax may be anvthing 

from twelve pounds to thirty pounds, or even more, according to the expert 

Lire.’ knowledge of the cultivator, suitability of the land and weather conditions, Flax 

week induces me to send vo in the North of Ireland is sown in April, flowers in the end of July and ripens into 

ch and English wheat eed. In August it is ready for pulling ; it is pulled from the ground, not cut as 

ear on bis farm in Ken ther ere we because the marketable fibre springs from the root. ** Lint- 

mother fine crop of Englist pulling ” is hard work. All available men, women and children in the neighbour- 

ind counted and w ‘ ’ ' “ e isted in the service It is more a festive gathering than the gathering 

Marvel, 3 ; . o veivht of a crop; but the work is done, and three shillings per day (high in Ireland 

lotal we ‘ 2 for agricultural labour) is the average pay, owing to the difficulty of securing 
equate numbers at the right time Pulled and tied in bundles, it is thrown into 

MOL! INKING FROM A SAU é pecially-constructed dams, in or nearly connected with the nearest stream, 
le ' HrOR O , vy laure.” md neatly packed down with avy stones to keep it under water For 
de running ab ‘ ck laa it undergoes this water-retting process, of is locally designated, 

‘in the steep.”” This “steeping” is the 

cause of much heart-burning. The polluted 

water, most deadly to all kinds of fish-life 

rile the greates ie is taken, finds its way 

into the nearest river, and in seasons of drought 

many salmon and trout are destroyed, so that 

there is continuous wartare between agricul- 

tural and angling interests, to say nothing of 

sanitary authorities, who naturally object to 

the contamination of rivers From “* the 

teep,”” or retting dam, the flax goes to the 

nearest field, and is” spread out until 

thoroughly dried, then carted to the nearest 

seutech mill. [hese mills are quaint litth 

buildings, often mere wooden shanties scarcely 

deserving the name of mill in the modern sens« 

They are seattered all over the flax district 

wherever a sufficient water supply can be got 

trom river or burn to turn the huge wheel, 

ften higher than the edifice itself, which with 

t few hands does the necessary work. They 

are picturesque, and although attempt after 

attempt has been made, modern science 

has not yet succeeded in devising any 

improvement in this almost medizval method 

of seutching flax. In these mills it is 

pummelled and broken by all kinds of pound- 

ing and seratching machinery, and emerges 

shorn of its gummy matter and inside core, a 

marketable product. Less than a century ago 

flax went direct from the scutcher to the girl 

IN THI sitting at her age spinning-wheel. The 

romance of the wheel is gone, and to-day flax 

mnethin It struck me that the poor thing was roes toone of the great machine spinning mills employing from one thousand 
sucer of water and held it out The mole appeared to five thousand workers, composed chiefly of women and girls, is spun into 
ume running to the saucer and had a good drink iinen yarn and sold to the manufacturer, who converts it on his looms into 
wile drinking from the saucer, which was held by the imen and damask which have made the North of Ireland so tamous the 


the boy alse stood el beside her to watch | wide world over.—-O_p BusuMILIS 











